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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


1. Bl. Edward Campion and Comp. 

2. St. Bibiana, V. M. 

3. First Sunday in Advent: 
Xavier. 

4. St. Barbara, V. M. 

5. St. Sabas, Ab. 

6. St. Nicholas, B. C. 

7. St. Ambrose, B. C. D. 

8. Immaculate Conception. 

9. St, Peter Fournier. 

10. Second Sunday in Advent: 
chiades, P. M. 

11. St. Damascus I., P. C. 

12. St. Cornac, Ab. 

13. St. Lucy, V. M. 

14. Bl. Andrew Bobola. 

15. St. Florence, Ab. 

16. St. Eusebius, B. M. 

17. Third Sunday in Advent: 
pias, W. 

18. Expectation of the B. V. M. 

19. St. Nemesion, M. 

20. St. Christian, B. 

21. St. Thomas, Ap. 

22. St. Zeno, M. 

23. St. Victoria, V. M. 

24. Fourth Sunday in Advent: 
and Emiliana. 

25. Christmas Day. 

26. St. Stephen, First Martyr. 

27. St. John, Ap. and Ev. 

28. The Holy Innocents, M. M. 

29. St. Thomas a Becket, B. M. 

30. St. Sabinus, B. M. 

31. Sunday in the Octave of Christmas: 
Sylvester I., P. C. 


Feast of St. Francis 


Feast of St. Mel- 


Feast of St. Olym- 


Feast of SS. Thrasilla 


Feast of St. 
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ADVENT: WAITING FOR CHRIST. 
(By “Christine Sevier.”) 

From the very shadow of the fall of our first parents 
came the light of a promised Redeemer, the darkness of 
sin was over all the world, yet longing eyes ever looked 
for the dawn of the day of salvation. At different times 
the hopes of mankind were raised and they were taught 
by the voice of God Himself, to expect One in whom all 
the nations would be blessed. He was called the Desired 
of the Everlasting Hills, the Prince of Peace, the Holy 
One of Israel. Pleading hands were raised imploring His 
speedy coming, and Isaiah prayed “Send forth, O Lord, 
the Lamb, the Ruler of the earth!” 

It was a period of universal expectation, and during 
four thousand years hope succeeded -hope, and the hearts 
of men grew heavy as generation after generation passed 
away and the earth had not yet “opened to bud forth a 
Saviour,” and “prophet after prophet was on his high 
tower, looking out for Him, through the thick night, and 
watching for the faintest glimmer of the dawn.” The 


world waited for Christ. 
k OK x 





Centuries have come and gone since then, centuries 
during which the prophecies have been fulfilled, which 
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have seen the Star of Bethlehem illumine the midnight 
sky and which watched the peoples of the earth kneel and 
adore at the lowly manger where lies the Son of God. He 
has come as it was promised that He would come, and 
with the advent of the “Longing of the Gentiles,” a new 
hope and a new purpose have entered the hearts of all 
humanity and above all a new love and a new ideal, which 
daily transfigures all who heed the lesson taught by the 
mystery of the Incarnation. 

The season of Advent, which is now with us, precedes 
the feast of Christmas in the ecclesiastical calendar. Its 
weeks are very solemn and uplifting, and one is carried 
back in imagination to those years so long ago, when the 
hope of the Messiah was handed down from father to son 
and all longed to see His day, for it was written, “The 
bruised reed He shall not break, and smoking flax He 
shall not quench: He shall bring forth judgment into 
truth.” Prophet after prophet passes before the mind, 
each with his separate message of what was yet to come, 
each with his cry to heaven to hasten the glad day, and 
all the world joined in the pleading prayer, “O that Thou 
wouldst rend the heavens, andcome down!” 

* * x 

But Advent is not only figurative in its significance. 
The time of “waiting for Christ,” as Cardinal Newman so 
beautifully calls it, should be the season of the most ear- 
nest recollection, when the heart and the mind should be 
purified in very truth, and freed from all that impedes the 
childlike love which should fill our hearts when we look 
upon our new-born Saviour; no love but love for Him 
should have place within us, no thought, no wish, but 
what tends to Him. 

Advent is a time of waiting; we wait for Christ. Ad- 
vent is a time of looking forward; we look forward to the 
coming of Christ, O not with apathy or with indifference, 
but with that eager expectancy which sees Him in all 
things. As we walk, we think of that journey through 
Galilee to Bethlehem, undertaken to obey the decree of 
Ctbsar; the closed doors by which we pass suggest the 
cold refusal of the unknowing villagers, as the shadows of 
night gather, and a great stillness falls over the world, we 
look up to the stars; and one seems brighter than the rest 
and we hear the echo of that longing prayer of the ages, 
“O Dayspring, Brightness of the everlasting light, Son of 
Justice, come to give light to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death.” 


tities 
in aed 


THOUGHTS FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 
(From Varied Sources.) 

What a function is theirs whom God employs in that 
special work of mercy which is teaching! It is an angel’s 
ministry. In truth, to find the type of what the teacher 
does, we must mount higher still. “God our Saviour hath 


appeared to instruct us.” Jesus is a Teacher. 
* * x 





You who educate children, remember that the future 
of the Church and of the world is, in part, in your hands. 
What a charge; and, very soon, what a reckoning! But 
also, how God is looking on you! How near is His Heart 


to your heart! With what pleasure does he help you! 
“—* * 


To show forth Jesus to souls, this is perfect instruc- 


tion; to form Jesus in souls, this is perfect education. 
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What devotion, then, to the Holy Spirit and to the Blessed 
Virgin should parents and teachers have; since Jesus 
Christ, as the Apostles’ Creed reminds us, was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary. 

* * x 

Let us place ever before our eyes our loving Jesus in 
His earthly labors; let us behold Him toiling along the 
ways of Galilee, preaching from Peter’s boat, instructing 
sinners, comforting the mourner. Let us fix our minds 
on the loving contemplation of all this, desiring to learn 
all He has to teach us, exclaiming: “O Jesus, teach me.” 

OK * * 

There must be no “absence of the supernatural” in the 
teaching and training of children. We must train the lit- 
tle ones in God and for God. The supernaturalized labor 
of Christ’s servants is the greatest human force in the 
moral universe. 

* ok x 

Our work, as mere work, is of little value. But done 
in Christ, done in Christ’s way, directed and sanctified by 
Christ’s cross, it is a great power. 


-— 


CROOKED STEMS. 


A DEMAND ON THE TEACHER'S CHARITY. 


(By “Carola Milanis.”) 

Heaps of ferns, of golden-hearted, purple asters, and 
of pale-gold nasturtiums, flecked with red-brown dashes 
of relieving color, were laid before me. The altar in the 
infirmary chapel was to be decked with this beauteous 
spoil from the convent garden. 

The ferns, with their rich, plume-like, verdant suitable- 
ness, gave themselves readily to the purpose of a back- 
ground. 

The flowers, each presenting a distinct personality, a 
meaningful individuality, were not so easily placed. They 
demanded careful arrangement. They would lose much 
of their character-value, much of their charm and their 
significance, if bunched together, regardless of individu- 
ality and peculiar personality. 

As the clusters of bright blossoms and graceful foliage 
grew into definite shape, each flower, though not alone, 
though one among many, stood uncrowded in its own 
tiny bit of space, free to win, by its own individual charm 
and its personal beauty, a loving glance from admiring 
eyes. 

But, when the grouping was finished, with such regard 
to harmony of color and symmetry of form as was re- 
quired for the perfection of the whole, something was dis- 
covered that offended piety and exacting taste. Certain 
golden-hearted asters and piquant-faced nasturtiums had 
turned, the former a green calyx, the latter a golden spur, 
towards their fellow flowers and the divine Heart in the 
Tabernacle. 

These flowers had crooked stems, and it had been diffi- 
cult to place them from the first, they would not “stay 
put”; they marred the desired effect and sacred purpose of 
the united whole. 

With careful touch, an effort was made to turn them in 
the right direction, and a few responded gracefully. Others 
were obdurate, and, so interrelated are all the members of 
any sort of community, an attempt to place them to a 
better advantage displaced many another fair, well-be- 
haved, straight-stemmed blossom. 

With gentle patience, the rearrangement was continued 
until the greater number of the crooked-stemmed but 
sweet-faced, golden-hearted ones adapted themselves to 
the common purpose of the group. Several, however, in 
each bouquet, in spite of every kindly inducement to do 
otherwise, invariably twisted back again to their unloving, 
unharmonious posture. 

The question arose, shall these be rejected, cast forth 
to wither and die? These stubborn asters have golden- 
hearts, these perverse nasturtiums have beauty and fra- 





grance, yet they spoil the beauty and mar the symmetry 
of these bouquets meant to honor God and to please the 
eye of worshipers before the altar. Shall they be cast 
forth? They have turned their backs to the Tabernacle. 
Yes; but the loving, pitiful eyes of the Dweller in the 
Tabernacle see all sides of things; do you have a care lest 
you are considering principally the eyes of the worshipers. 

Every true-hearted, hight-minded teacher can read the 
meaning of the fable, the interpretation need not be writ- 
ten. The origin of the fable is here truly given, and be- 
cause the idea grew in the atmosphere of the chapel, you 
will cherish it, however unworthy the mental soil that 
nourished it. 


_ 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 
(By Edna Wickham, St. Mary’s Academy, Notre 
Dame, Ind.) 

The first snow-fall is the herald of Christmas, and with 
the flakes there come a thousand thoughts. It is a cele- 
bration joyfully anticipated by young and old. In every 
home where there are little ones the spirit of Christmas 
shows itself in a decided improvement in the children’s be- 
havior, and as the festival season draws near, Santa Claus 
is the chief topic of conversation, letters are written to 
him and there is a furtive looking out for him in case of 
short-comings. Truly Christmas is the children’s day, and 
most of the customs handed down from the past have to 
do with them. Some, however, belong to all, irrespective 
of age, and among these is the custom of gift-making. 

In the beautiful story of the first Christmas, as told by 
the evangelists, we read that the Magi were led by a bright 
star to Bethlehem, where they found the child with Mary, 
His Mother, and having worshipped Him, they offered 
their gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh, and here, 
doubtless, we have the origin of the practice of gift-mak- 
ing in the holiday season. 

Some Christmas customs, it is believed, had their be- 
ginnings in Pagan ages. It was about the time of our 
Christmas celebration that the Druids of old performed 
solemn religious rites in which the oak and the mistletoe 
were prominent. The parasitic little mistletoe was used 
as a charm against sickness and evil spirits. In our day, 
also, the mistletoe is used as a charm, but its function 
differs very materially from the old time customs, even 
though it has some connection with heart trouble! With 
the mistletoe we usually blend the holly, and there are 
pretty legends clustered about the red berries; one of the 
stories tells us that a drop of the Christ-child’s blood at 
the time of the Circumcision fell upon the green plant, 
hence the red berries. 

The trimming of the evergreen tree is a special Christ- 
mas custom and hails from Germany. We find records 
of it in Strassburg as early as the sixteenth century. There 
is a legend which tells of a knight, who, traveling through 
the woods on Christmas eve, was startled at sight of a fir 
tree decorated with lighted tapers, some erect, others in- 
verted, and on the very top of the tree an infant with 














(December blackboard design drawn by a pupil, Here reproduced by 
courtesy of St. Nicholas Magazine ) 























haloed head. The knight appealed to the Pope for an in- 
terpretation, and it was decided that the tree might repre- 
sent the Church, the candles the faithful and the unfaith- 
ful, and the Infant, the figure of Christ. 

The Christmas tree was not introduced into France 
until after eighteen hundred, but it is said that now fifty 
thousand trees are used in Paris alone on Christmas day, 
although the French give more attention to the celebra- 
tion of the Circumcision and Petit Noel. 

Eugene Field relates a pretty legend of the first Christ- 
mas tree. He tells of how, at the birth of Christ, an angel 
was sent into a vast forest to guard a certain little tree. 
and after protecting it for three and thirty years, it was 
hewn down and made into the Cross on which our Lord 
was crucified. 

As the various peoples of the world come closer to- 
gether by reason of facilities for travel, we become better 
acquainted with one another and customs are inclined to 
be universal rather than national. There is a novel cus- 
tom in Sweden which we have yet to adopt; in that far off 
land a pet lamb is trimmed up and laden with the family 
presents, then turned loose in the field or garden while the 
members of the household run after it. Surely, they be- 
lieve that “if a thing is worth having, it is worth going 
after!” 

In this the twentieth century, our customs combine 
those of all the ages, for we have holly and mistletoe, the 
Christmas tree and gift-making, the plum-pudding and 
Santa Claus. Of course, social observances only have been 
mentioned, but under them all is the spirit of Christmas, 
which is that of charity to all; and who shall say how 
many a Scrooge has felt his heart soften under the sweet 
influence of the Christmas celebration, in honor of the 
time when were verified the prophet’s words—“and a little 
child shall lead them!” 


<i 
>< 


THE SO-CALLED EXTRA STUDIES. 
(Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Supt. of Philadelphia Schools.) 


When we have taken into consideration Arithmetic, the 
language subjects—Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Com- 
position—History, and Geography we have covered the 
Curriculum of the past generation, and that also of some 
of the schools of the present day. Music, Drawing, Man- 
ual Training, Elementary Science, and Gymnastics were 
not generally taught in the schools of the past, but to-day 
they are found side by side with the essential branches. 
By not a few earnest, zealous teachers they are termed 
“fads and frills.’ What should be in a prescribed Course 
of Study has been the subject of much contention. The 
advocates of a limited course and the strict minimum in- 
sist that the time given to these “fads” leads to loss of 
efficiency in the essential branches. Without going into 
a discussion of the reasons for or against the teaching of 
Music, Drawing, Science, and Gymnastics in the elemen- 
tary school, it may be said that education, real and com- 
plete, means the development of the whole individual. The 
will should be trained to follow the good and the true; 
the mind to think, to compare, and to draw conclusions; 
the powers of the body should be developed, because the 
condition of the body influences the mind. The senses 
need training; the eye to observe, the ear to recognize and 
appreciate the beauty of sound, and the hand to execute 
what the mind conceives. 

Some of our teachers are opposed to the introduction 
of these extras, because they themselves were trained and 
educated under a Course more limited in its extent; hence 
they believe them to be neither necessary nor advisable. 

Others again may be both willing and competent to 
introduce them, and may appreciate their value, but the 
pastor, who is the director of the school, may have his own 
peculiar views of education, and in defiance of Diocesan 
regulations or any other authority defines what shall be 
taught. His judgment is the only and the last court of 
appeal. 
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Then again the teacher may be willing and the pastor 
may not interfere, everything being left to the discretion 
of the teacher, but the circumstances of overcrowding are 
such that the teacher is prevented from giving attention 
to more than the strictly necessary branches of Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, with a little History and Geography. 

Often too there is an insistence that these “fads and 
fancies” be cast out and the studies be restricted to the 
so-called “bread-and-butter” branches. But personal ob- 
servation has led me to the conclusion that the school that 
eliminates all but the “essential” subjects does not always 
prove the truth of the contention that a restricted curricu- 
lum guarantees satisfactory and excellent school work in 
those essentials. Schools where an earnest, sincere effort 
is made to give due consideration to Music, Drawing, etc., 
have no reason to fear comparison with the school that 
admits only that which has an immediate, practical, and 
utilitarian value. 

It has also been frequently said that the work of the 
child of to-day does not compare with that of the child of 
the past, and the responsibility for deterioration is placed 
upon the new and non-essential studies. The settlement of 
a question of this nature is extremely difficult, but we ven 
ture to say that a complete, fair, and thorough examinatiun 
of the schools of the present day will show them not at 
all inferior to those of the past. An excellent way for 
reaching a conclusion in this matter is to recall one’s own 
school-day experiences. 

Although the school system of the present has unde- 
niable advantages over that of the past, it would be wrong 
to say that it is flawless. Still we are striving to improve 
it, and some hope lies in a Course of Study that will guide 
and direct the teachers and systematize the work of the 
school. Such a course is the steering chart for the teacher, 
and while those in use in many dioceses may not be the 
best possible, still while the outlines given will admit of 
modifications according to circumstances, each should as 
a whole be carried out in the diocese for which it is pre- 
scribed. It is necessary that pastors and teachers respect 
it, no matter what may be their private individual views as 
to its efficiency; and teaching communities should aim to 
carry out its provisions, even though they may regard the 
prescribed Diocesan Course as not equal to their own; 
there must be concession, forbearance, and generous co- 
operation on all sides.—Report, 1905. 


— 
<*> 





IMPORTANCE AND MEANS OF VENTILATION. 
(Dr. Wm. F. Barry, Woonsocket, R. I.) 


Pupils soon show the evil effects of breathing impure 
air. Many tire quickly in school, although they are able 
to work with ease on the same tasks at home. The 
teacher notices that although the children work quickly 
and brightly during the first period of the day, an unde- 
sirable transformation takes place after only a short time 
in the vitiated, unhealthful atmosphere. The child finds 
difficulty in application, is much less able to follow out 
a line of thought, and becomes dull, fretful and irritable. 
And there can be no question that many of the headaches 
attributed both by parents and by physicians to eye-strain 
and too close application to study, are the result of im- 
proper ventilation of our schoolrooms. 

The problem seems simple enough, for there is plenty 
of fresh air in the world. The difficulty is in bringing 
about a continuous and regular exchange of pure for foul 
air in school buildings without causing drafts. 

The teacher who is fortunate enough to find herself in 
a building equipped with modern ventilating apparatus 
has little to think of on this score beyond familiarizing 
herself with the practical workings of the system; for 
the janitor may not always be at hand in an emergency 
and the teacher then needs to know how to operate the 
apparatus herself. In some cases, for example, where 
fault was found with the performance of one or another 
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system of warming and ventilating, the trouble was found 
to lie in the ignorance of the teacher, who had closed the 
wrong openings. But properly managed, a good system 
of artificial ventilation will very considerably lighten the 
all too heavy burden of the teacher’s responsibilities. 

If artificial ventilation is not or cannot be installed, 
however, there are improvements that may be made upon 
the old-fashioned practice of opening wide the doors and 
windows. When windows have to be used without any 
fixtures for interrupting the direct flow of the outside 
air, much less discomfort to the pupil will result if they 
are opened from the top. But it is wrong to expect proper 
ventilation in a crowded room from doors and windows 
alone. Accessory means can be easily established, as, for 
instance, by making several openings for the entrance of 
air at the bottom. These openings should be provided 
with registers that can be opened and closed at will. If it 
is necessary to use the windows, it is desirable to employ 
some form of the numerous window ventilators in use. 
Some are merely plain strips of board fitted underneath 
the lower sash, allowing the air to enter upwards be- 
tween the sashes. Others are wooden pieces perforated 
in such a way as to direct the current of entering air 
upwards. Another is a device of glass after the fashion 
of a Venetian blind. An excellent adjunct appliance, ef- 
ficient in its place, but hardly large enough to supply all 
the air required in a schoolroom, is a ventilator made of 
glass enclosed in a wood or metal frame, fitting any 
ordinary window and placed in adjustable brackets at an 
angle of from five to twenty degrees. It can be readily 
adjusted parallel with the window, and can be attached 
or removed without causing any defacement to window 
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sash or frame. By its means, the fresh incoming air is 
deflected towards the centre of the ceiling, where it meets 
the warmer air, with which it becomes thoroughly mixed. 
In this way a good, free circulation is produced without 
subjecting persons in the room to drafts. 

There are numerous tests for determining the relative 
amount of impurities in the air, but as all are very diffi- 
cult to perform with the material at hand in an ordinary 
schoolroom, they are left for text-books on the subject of 
ventilation. The teacher will seldom need to use any- 
thing but her olfactory nerves to determine that the 
ventilation is bad. The odor from the impurities of the 
air will often be increased by the odor of fetid discharges 
from the ear, of decaying teeth, and of sweaty feet; and 
the teacher should have no hesitation in searching out the 
soutce of such annoyance, and seeing that they are reme- 
died as soon as possible. In all these cases, with the 
possible exception of prolonged discharges from the ear, 
cleanliness is all that is required. An unpleasant odor 
from a chronic ear trouble should be a sufficient cause 
for the excusing of a child from school. The air must be 
kept pure and sweet at all costs, and the teacher, in addi- 
tion to seeing that the artificial ventilation works as it 
ought, should seize every opportunity, as at recess and 
lunch hour, for thoroughly renewing the air by opening 
doors and windows. 
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At this point it would be well to insist that the abolition 
of the old-time ten or fifteen minute recess was a serious 
error. It offered an excellent opportunity to air all the 
rooms thoroughly and afforded a breathing spell for the 
pupils. There was also time to give the tired brain a rest, 
to ease the eye strain, and to relax the wearied and 
cramped muscles. But within the past few years the 
recess in many schools has been abolished as being old- 
fashioned and exceedingly difficult to carry out, because 
it interfered with school order. The omission of the 
recess shortened the day’s work of the teacher, it is true, 
but it took from the pupil a very refreshing period. The 
school hours should be interrupted during both sessions 
for fifteen-minute recesses, or when there is but one 
session, there should be a recess of no less than thirty 
minutes. In Germany there is a legal requirement de- 
manding forty minutes intermission, exclusive of gym- 
nastics, for every five hours of school work.—(From Hy- 
giene of the Schoolroom, Silver, Burdett: & Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York and Chicago. 


_— 


TALKS TO THE CLASS. 











1.—The Sign of the Cross. 
(Rev. P. Fidelis, O. S. B.) 
Whene’er across this sinful flesh of mine 
I draw the Holy Sign, 
All good thoughts stir within we, and renew 
Their slumbering strength divine; 
Till there springs up a courage high and true 
To suffer and to do. 
—Newman. 

(As there can be no object more precious to the devout 
Christian than the Cross, or one by which he can profess 
his faith more briefly or more thoroughly than by the sign 
of the Cross, teachers should see that children not only 
make it properly and reverently, but that they also know 
its full significance.) 

To incite us to making the sign of the Cross, the Pope 
has granted an indulgence of fifty days for every time we 
do so. To gain this indulgence we are required to make 
the sign devoutly and in the right form. The words can 
not be changed. Some add a word by saying, “In the 
name of ‘God’ the Father,” etc. Others omit a word by 
saying, “In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” An alteration of this kind would be far 
worse if it occurred in the Baptismal formula. The right 
way to which we should strictly adhere, is: “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

In the Catholic Church there are three forms made use 
of for making the sign of the Cross: (1) the large or Latin 
Cross; from the forehead to the breast, and from the left 
to the right side; (2) the small or German Cross upon 
forehead, lips, and breast; (3) the simple or small Cross 
which is made with the thumb only over objects and per- 
sons; as for instance, at the reading of the Gospel, over 
the Altar, upon the forehead of the newly baptized and 
confirmed. To these may be added the Cross with the 
open hand at the end of Mass, and at the blessing of dif- 
ferent articles. The form of the Cross is always made in 
such a way that the hand is first moved downwards, and 
then from the left to the right side. 

The Church makes use of the sign of the Cross at all 
consecrations and blessings, particularly at Holy Mass 
and in administering the Holy Sacraments. The words 
which the priest employs upon these occasions are varied. 
He is always guided by what the Church prescribes as to 
which of the three forms he should employ. For the 
others of the faithful no particular disposition has been 
made in this respect; it is, however, customary to follow 
the priest’s direction in this matter;—that is to say, make 
the large Cross at the beginning of Mass and at the last 
blessing, but the small Cross at both of the Gospels. 

The words which we pronounce upon making the sign 

















of the Cross are of special importance. We profess there- 
by our belief in the mystery of the Most Holy Trinity, 
and in the Redemption through Christ’s death upon the 
Cross. The more lively our faith, the more frequently 
shall we make this sign with devotion. As St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem says, we ought to make the sign of the Cross 
before doing our work. In speaking of the Christians of 
his time he says that they not only made this sign upon 
themselves, but over their effects likewise. The mother 
presses it upon the forehead or breast of her children, the 
father blesses his house with it, his tools, in fact all his 
belongings. 

By the sign of the Cross we declare ourselves to be 
champions of the Crucified Redeemer. By making this 
sign upon brow, lips and breast, we consecrate our 
thoughts, words and works to the Triune God. We thank 
the Father for creating us, the Son for having redeemed 
us, and the Holy Ghost for our sanctification. 

Theologians count in particular the following five ef- 
fects of the holy Cross: (1) It frightens away evil spirits. 
(2) It withdraws that which has been marked with the 
curse of God. (3) It fortifies us in the faith. (4) It arms 
us against temptation. (5) It obtains for us also temporal 
blessing and protection in perils. 


we * * 

(If the Christian teacher instructs children in this 
sense, and accustoms them in time of temptation to make 
the sign of the Cross devoutly, she bequeaths to them a 
great blessing. The Cross is a book, which the child can 
be made to understand when he is yet incapable of reading 
other books. 

She should point out to them the crucifix that ought 
to be in every room, and say: “Look, children, that is a 
picture of Jesus Christ, who is true God and true man. 
For love of us He died upon the cross. By His sufferings, 
He redeemed us from sin and hell. Had He not done this, 
then all mankind would have gone to hell, into eternal 


fire. We must therefore love Him very much and avoid 

offending Him. We offend Him as often as we commit 
e ” 

a sin. 


Blessed is the teacher who understands how to impress 
these lessons upon the sensitive heart of her young child. 
She thereby lays the foundation of his temporal and eter- 
nal happiness.) 

2.—Meaning of Priest’s Vestments. 

How many people know the names of the vestments 
the priest wears at Mass, and that each one has a special 
significance? 

The vestments worn by the priest celebrating Mass are 
Six: 

1. The Amice is a white linen veil, which the priest 
puts on over his head and shoulders. It represents the 
veil with which our Lord’s enemies covered the face of 
Jesus when they struck Him. 

2. The Alb is a long white linen garment which 
reaches to the feet of the priest. It represents the white 
robe that Herod in mockery put upon our Lord. 

3. The Cincture, or Girdle, is the cord tied around the 
waist to hold up the Alb. It represents the cords with 
which Christ was bound. 

4. The Maniple, worn on the left arm, represents the 
chains put upon our Lord, and also the handkerchief with 
which Veronica wiped His face. 

5. The Stole is a narrow band which hangs down from 
the neck and is crossed on the priest’s breast. It repre- 
sents the cords with which our Lord’s neck was bound 
after His condemnation. It is also the distinct sign of the 
priestly office and is used in many other ceremonies and 
blessings. 

6. The Chasuble, or outer vestment, covers the body 
of the celebrant and represents the garment with which 
Christ was clothed in Pilate’s court. The large cross upon 
the Chasuble reminds us of the cross placed upon Christ’s 
shoulders. At solemn Mass, the deacon and sub-deacon 
wear vestments called Dalmatics, which resemble the 
Chasuble worn by the celebrant of the Mass. 
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A STUDY OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
(By Sister M. Pauline, Order of Mercy.) 

(In the outline for “A Study of Lowell,” presented last 
month, the fourth week was to be devoted to the “Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” and suggestion was made that Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail” be introduced to supplement the work. For 
this purpose the following outline will be helpful.) 


* * * 


The series of poems entitled the “Idylls of the King’ 
displays Tennyson’s profoundly spiritual thought in the 
most beautiful figurative language. It is his masterpiece, 
and noble and grand it is! The tales which form it deal 
with King Arthur, that kingly king and his famous 
Knights of the Round Table. All the legendary exploits, 
trials and sufferings of the faultless king and beloved 
knights are handled by a master hand. As is usual in the 
poetry of Tennyson, the sea forms the background for the 
“Tdylls.” It is fairly vocal with the sea sound.. 

Our selection from this series—‘The Holy Grail”—is 
its center-piece. The poem opens thus: 

“From noiseful arms and acts of prowess done 

In tournament or tilt, Sir Percivale, 

Whom Arthur and his knighthood called the Pure, 
Had passed into the silent life of prayer, 

Praise, fast, and alms, and leaving for a cowl 

The helmet in an abbey far away. 

From Camelot there, and not long after died.” 

But before the Angel of Death had claimed him for his 
own, Ambrosius, a fellow-monk, whom Percivale loved 
much, seeing perhaps that his beloved friend and comrade 
was fast fading from this world away, asked him why he 
came to the cloister dim: 

“Tell me, what drove thee from the Table Round 
My brother? Was it earthly passion crost?” 

Nay,” said the knight; “for no such passion mine 
But the sweet vision of the Holy Grail 

Drove me from all vainglories, rivalries, 

And earthly heats that spring and sparkle out 
Among us in the jousts, while women watch 

Who wins, who falls; and waste the spiritual strength 
Within us, better offer’d up to Heaven.” 

And then he tells Ambrosius the wonderful story of 
his vision, which had inflamed his heart with an ardent and 
yearning love for things divine. Here is the beautiful tale: 

The Holy Grail, the chalice from which our Lord 
drank at the Last Supper, was taken by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea to Glastonbury, where it remained until sin o’er- 
spread the land and then “It was caught away to Heaven 
and disappear’d,” so the legend ran. 

As with one voice the prayers of the whole world were 
wafted Heavenward for its return; and through the 
prayers and fastings of a virgin, whose heart was pure as 
snow, the prayer was answered. 

She, the sister of Percivale, abandoned the gilded 
world and turned her loyal heart’s love to holier things. 
Her yearnings for the vision of the Holy Grail became so 
intense that it was the burden of her prayers, and she 
grew so frail and thin from her fastings that she seemed 
but the shadow of her former self as she knelt in prayer 
before the sculptured Christ. 

One summer night she was awakened from her peace- 
ful slumbers by the sound of a silvery horn sounding 
clear and distinct from o’er a distant hill. Strains of heav- 
enly music were wafted to her on the silent air; and as 
she listened, wondering, she beheld a silvery moonbeam 
streaming through her cell, supporting amid its luminous 
rays the Holy Grail, transparent, blood-red. Within it 
was the living, beating heart of our Divine L.ord, and all 
her cell was bright with “the rosy colors leaping on the 
wall.” 

Then the music died away, the vision slowly disap- 
peared, the beams faded; and from the walls the. rosy 
quiverings died into the gloom. A solemn stillness filled 
the room, but on the soul of the holy maiden lay an in- 
finite calm—“The peace which the world cannot give.” 


’ 


“ 
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On the morning she sent for Percivale and breath- 
lessly told of the wondrous vision, and as she spoke her 
eyes shone beautiful in the light of holiness. 

“Lo now the Holy Thing is here again 

Among us, brother, fast thou too, and pray 
And tell thy brother knights to fast and pray 
That so perchance the vision may be seen 

By thee and those, and all the world be heal’d.” 

He did as he was bid, and when the knights heard the 
story they were amazed, but they hoped and prayed, “ex- 
pectant of the wonder that would be.” 

There was one among them—Galahad—as good as he 
was beautiful—a pure-hearted, virgin knight—who, as he 
listened, filled Percivake with wonder; his eyes became so 
like his sister’s that he (Galahad) seemed himself her 
brother more than Percivale. Meanwhile the wan, sweet 
maiden had shorn her silken strands of golden hair, and 
intermingling with it threads of crimson and of silver had 
woven a belt representing a crimson grail within a silver 
beam. This she bound about Galahad,-prophesying to him 
thus— 

“Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen 
And break thro’ all till one will crown thee king, 

Far in the spiritual city.” 


Then came the year of miracle. Merlin, a magician, 
had wrought a wondrous chair wherein no man could sit 
‘but that he lost himself.’ Galahad, interpreting the true 
meaning of the words, cried— 

“If I lose myself, I find myself.” 


“Then on a summer night it came to pass 

While the great banquet lay along the hall 

That Galahad would sit in Merlin’s chair,” 
And all at once the roof was rent in twain, the thunder 
pealed, the lightning flashed, and all along the wall was 
seen a light “seven times more clear than day.” Adown 
the long beam stole the Holy Grail enveloped in a lumin- 
ous cloud, which made it invisible to all; but each knight 
beheld his comrade’s face “as in a glory.” 

When it had passed they stared at each other, dumb 
with wonder, till some found voice to vow that because he 
had not seen the Grail he would go in search of it; and 
then many other knights swore too that they would seek 
until they found it. 

Just here, King Arthur, who had been absent from his 
court, coming in, was angry when he heard what his 
knights had done, and his brow darkened as he pronounced 
the quest vain for all save Galahad, who had alone seen 
the Holy Grail— , 

“*Ah, Galahad, Galahad,’ said the King, ‘for such 
As thou art is the vision, not for these.’ 
Then to the knights he spoke thus: 
‘What are ye? Galahads? No, nor 
Percivales—nay,’ said he, ‘but men. 
Knights that in twelve great battles splash’d and dyed 
The strong White Horse in his own heathen blood— 
But one hath seen, and all the blind will see. 
Go, since your vows are sacred, being made; 
Yet—for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass thro’ this hall—how often, O my knights, 
Your places being vacant at my side 
This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire!’” 

He bade them meet on the morrow for the last time 
“in gracious pastime” ere they set out on their quest. 
Never had the earth appeared so fair and bright, nor the 
sky so blue as on the eventful morning when the knights 
began their perilous search. Everything seemed auspic- 
ious, and hopes of seeing the blessed vision beat high in 
every heart. Sir Percivale’s blood “danced in him,” for 
he felt he would see the holy thing. Hope, “the bright 
day-star,” was the sweet companion of his exile; but in 
the background dim and stern arose the shrouded figure 
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of Memory, and “Hope folding her wings looked back and 
became Regret.” “Lifting up his eyes, Percivale found 
himself in a land of sand and thorns.” 

He suffered thirst almost unto death, and, as he rode 
onward, he saw a crystal brook rippling through a verdant 
valley. Drooping trees o’erhung the sparkling stream and 
were mirrored in its transparent depths, as it “play’d ever 
back upon the sloping wave.” The long, cool grass was 
flecked with luscious fallen fruit; but even as he drank of 
the crystal waters and ate the tempting fruit they turned 
to dust, while he was left solitary and thirsting in “a land 
of sand and thorns.” 

Then he beheld a woman spinning in the doorway of 
a cottage, who, rising up, greeted him with a welcoming 
smile and bade him rest; but as he touched her lo! she 
turned to dust, the house in which she sat became no 
better than a “broken shed,” and again was he alone. 

On he rode again in hope that he would find relief for 
his parching thirst, when he met a man in jewelled armor 
coming towards him, and when he thought he was about 
to crush him, the “being huge” opened his arms to em- 
brace him; but as Percivale touched the golden vision it 
was only dust, and wearying he was again “in a land of 
sand and thorns.” 

A “mighty hill” then stood in his way, whereon was a 
beautiful city whose pinnacles and towers pierced the 
clouds. By the gateway was a crowd crying to him as he 
climbed, “Welcome, Percivale, thou mightiest and purest 
among men!” but lo! when he reached the summit of the 
hill he found “no man, nor any voice.” 

From thence he passed “far through a ruinous city” 
where he saw one man only of exceeding age. who, as he 
gaspingly asked the weary knight, “Whence and what art 
thou?” fell into dust and was no more. Left alone again, 
Percivale, in his grief and utter disappointment, cried out— 

“Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself 

And touch it, it will crumble into dust.” 
And thence he journeyed into a lowly vale: 
“Low as the hill was high and where the vale 

Was lowest, found a chapel, and thereby 

A holy hermit in a hermitage.” 

Here he entered and confided his phantoms to the holy 
man, who said: 

“O son, thou hast not true humility, 

The highest virtue, mother of them all, 

For when the Lord of all things made Himself 

Naked of glory for His mortal change, 

‘Take thou my robe,’ she said, ‘for all is thine,’ but 

Her thou hast not known; for 

Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself 

As Galahad.’” 

And even as he spoke Galahad himself stood in the 
chapel door clad in silver armor. He entered and all 
knelt in silent prayer to Him Who “refreshes those who 
labor and are heavily burdened.” They then assisted at 
the Holy Sacrifice and the virgin knight saw the Hidden 
Treasure “face to face”; indeed it was ever present to him, 
“fainter by day, but in the night blood-red, and in its ever- 
abiding strength he went on victorious, shattering all evil 
customs everywhere.” 

He invited Percivale to go with him, for “My time is 
hard at hand and thou shalt see the vision when I go.” 
Before them rose a mighty hill, on whose summit raged 
a fearful storm; and at whose foot, as far as eye could see, 
stretched a great black swamp, sending forth “an evil 
smell.” It was almost impossible to cross the reeking, 
vast expanse, but the heavenly-directed Galahad sprang 
from bridge to bridge, leaving each to be devoured by fire 
as he crossed it. Percivale yearned to follow his fellow 
knight, but he could look on in reverential awe at the 
strangely wonderful scene before him. 

Presently the heavens opened thrice, the thnuder 
roared with a deafening sound, the lightnings flashed with 
startling vividness; then lo! across on the waters he be- 


(Continued on page 224) 
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SNOWFLAKES 
Out of the sky they come, 
Wandering down the air; 
Some to the roofs, and some 
Whiten the branches bare. 


Some in the empty nest, 
Some on the ground below, 
Until the world is dressed 
All in a gown of snow,— 


Dressed in a fleecy gown 
Out of the snowflakes spun; 
Wearing her golden crown, 
Over her head the sun. 


Out of the sky again, 
Ghosts of the flowers that died 
Visit the earth, and then 
Under the white drifts hide. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beam from your eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words, 
All mirth end cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 

Gladden the poor and sad, 
For love’s dear sake. 





GEOGRAPHY IN THE COUNCIL BLUFFS 
SCHOOLS 


GEO. W. JONES, Editor School Century. 


In the teaching of geography in the schools of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa, the teachers with the help and co-opera- 
tion of Superintendent Clifford are putting into actual 
practice the twentieth century idea that education should 
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_ Sets of lantern slides and industry 
sets @vailable for any school on the teacher’s requisition 


acquaimt the pupil with his world environment and give . 
him aiknowledge of his relation to it. One sees there 
exemplified in actual practice the new definition of geog- 





raphy, “A study of the earth and its inhabitants in their 
mutual relations.” The writer deduced sgme general 
principles from his observation of the work which may 
be considered as fundamentals of the methods pursued: 
Mere telling can never properly establish those basal 








Making up a set of industrv supplies to be sent out toa 
school 


concepts which must lie at the foundation of any clear 
and valuatle knowledge of geog:aphy, and, therefore, 
the study of geog-aphy must begin out of doors, with the 
hills and valleys, and woods and fields, and the home vil- 
lage or city, and the local industries belonging to the 
immediate world environments of the pupil. Manual 
expression greatly aids the learning process; therefore 
map molding and making, and the construction of pro- 
duction maps, should constitute an essential part of the 
pupils’ work in the process of learning geography. Illus- 
tration is better than explanation, and therefore pic- 
tures, stereoscopic views, and particularly stereopticon 
views, are essential for the proper teaching of many 
topics in geog-aphy. There should be less book about 
things and about the world, less learning by rote, and 
more contact with and study of things, especially in the 
work of the lower grades. And, finally, the study of 
productions and indvstrial occupations help the pupil 
to come to a right understanding of his relations to his 
environment, and such study should be made the center 
of correlation for much geography, writing, composi- 
tion, spelling, nature, drawing and construction work. 

It is in the superintendent’s office that the visitor be- 
¢ins to note that unusual things are being done in the 
teaching of geography in the Council Bluffs schools. A 
part of his office has been converted into what might 
be termed a central bureau of illustrative supplies for 
tse in teaching geography. Here are rows of shelves 
filled with numerous cloth-covered boxes of varying 
sizes. Here are kent ready for the use of any classroom 
in the city three lines of material which ave used in 
correlation. In one set of cases are classified sets of 
stereopticon views, more than two thousand in number, 
illustrating ce*tain important topics in geography, espe- 
cially the production and manufacturing industries. In 
other and larger cases are what the teachers of Council 
Bluffs call “Production Sets.” They contain sets of 
specimens of thirty or more of the leading productions 
of the world. Each set contains specimens of the pro- 
duction in its raw or natural state and the various com- 
mercial products manufactured therefrom in the differ- 
ent stages of the manufacturing process. For each “Pro- 
duction Set” there is a case, about 9x12 inches in size, 
containing information material regarding it, clipped, 
culled and collected from many sources by superintend- 
ent, teachérs and pupils. The box of information ma- 
terial which goes out with a particular “Production Set” 
and the accompanying set of lantern slides save the 
teacher a great deal of time that would otherwise be ex- 
pended in making a special study of the production and 
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the industries growing out of its manufacture and prep- 
aration for commerce. The pupils in the more advanced 
grades, of course, have access to this box of information 
when studying the product to which it refers. 

When a teacher wishes to make some production 
industry a subject of special study as a center of corre- 
lation for much of the geography of some particular 
state or region or country that comes up for study in the 
geography course, she sends two or three messengers 




















Messengers ‘going out with sets of supplies to be used in 
teaching a production or an industry 


to the superintendent’s office with a requisition for a set 
of illustrative supplies. For example, if the pupils are 
studying the southern states she sends for a “Cotton 
Set” and the “Rice Set.” If the class is beginning the 
study of China she sends for the “Tea Set.” If Japan 
is the subject of study it is the “Silk Set.” Every great 
region and every country in the world is represented 
in this outfit with a production set, with a set of lantern 
slides for illustration and with a box of infe«mation 
material. 

With a set of these supplies at hand in the classroom 
the teacher is ready to begin the topic. An outfit of sup- 
plies relating to a production is kept by the teacher in 
her room for a stated time or until the class has finished 
studying the topic to which it relates. Let the reader 
take note of the fact that an outline of the particula: 
topic to be studied is written upon the blackboard before 
the school. This outline serves as a guide directing the 
pupil to the essential things to be learned about a produc- 
tion in his reading and study and observation. 

It is simply wonderful how the presence and the use of 
this concrete and illustrative material enlivens not only 
the particular topic studied but the whole subject of 
geography. The writer saw more than ome class in reci- 
tation work with this material and the pupils were wide 
awake with interest to their very finger-tips. They were 
keen to examine the specimens, to see the pictures, to 
read everything available on the subject in hand, and 
then to tell in recitation what they read and saw. Instead 
of listlessly studying just so many printed paragraphs 
in a geography, to be recited without interest or intelli- 
gence, a process which might be well described as learn- 
ing geography by the inch or by the foot, the pupils 
were studying a real, vital and interesting subject and 
reciting about it with a mental glow and vivacity that 
was truly refreshing. It is this sort of study that gives 
vitality to knowledge and makes the mind to grow and 
increase in power. 

As previously stated, pupils get their basal concepts 
in geographical learning from out-of-doors study when- 
ever possible. The writer found, for example, that the 


intermediate grade class which was reciting on the beet 
sugar industry, with the specimens in hand, had visited 
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a sugar-beet farm not far from Council Bluffs and had 
there pulled some of the sugar-beets from the fields dnd 
talked with the farmer about the method of planting 
and cultivation and harvesting and the shipping of the 
product to the factory in Nebraska, They brought back 
from the farm some specimens of the beets to add to 
the stock of supplies. The bottled specimens of the 
sugar-beet in the various stages of manufacture from 
the raw article to the finished product were secured from 
a beet-sugar manufactory in Nebraska. With this ob- 
servation and study the pupils were prepared to fully 
appreciate and comprehend the realistic pictures of the 
stereopticon thrown upon the screen illustrating the 
agricultural and manufacturing phases of the beet-sugar 
industry. In connection with the study of the meat 
industry, for example, the writer was told the class made 
a visit to the great packing-houses in South Omaha 
just across the river below Council Bluffs, from which 
they secured a liberal lot of specimens of meat products 
and by-products. 

This sort of work makes the pupil feel that his school- 
room life and work are closely related to the life and 
work of the real world outside. This method brings the 
pupil in his pursuit of learning face to face with the 
conditions of industry and life which he will have to 
meet when he passes from the schoolroom into the 
world. 

The study of productions and the manufacturing in- 
dustries they give rise to involves a study of the regional 
geography, the soil, climate and physical features of the 
area of production; a study of the class of people engaged 
in the industry, their manner of life, the conditions 
under which they labor and the wages they receive; 
likewise the location of the leading manufactories and 
manufacturing cities and a study of the manufacturing 
processes. All this involves such phases of commercial 
geography as the marketing of these products, their 
means and expense of transportation, and also their 
economic uses and value to society. Isn’t it plain that 
the study of geography thus becomes a live subject, a 
study of the real world? 

Perhaps the most conspicuous schoolroom appliance 
in Council Bluffs, conspicuous because it is so unusual, 





Jllustrating a lesson on lumber with specimens of wood and 
wood products 


is the stereopticon. It would not be possible to do the 
successful work that is done in geography there without 
this modern educational appliance. There is a stereop- 
ticon in every one of the ten larger school buildings in 
Council Bluffs. In each building it rests on a light portable 
rack or stand, all adjusted for use so that it can be easily 
placed in any schoolroom in a few minutes and made 
ready for action. Every classroom in the ten buildings 
is equipped with a lantern screen which rolls up like a 
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window shade out of the way when not in use. It was 
amazing to see how every teacher and many of the 
pupils were able to operate the stereopticon with perfect 
ease and skill. It is brought out for frequent use in 
every room. It is an ever-ready aid for illustrating 
subjects in history, geography and nature study. 
Certainly the queen of appliances for illustrating sub- 
jects in the school is the stereopticon, and the wonder 
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Meat Industry Set. Boy Reciting as He Exhibits Speci- 
mens of the Products. 


is that schools are not more rapidly adopting it consider- 
ing its moderate cost, the ease with which it may be 
operated and the rich fund of illustrative lantern slides 
available for small money. Many a school board pays 
out more money for some worthless chart than would 
buy a good stereopticon, such as is manufactured for 
school and college use by the McIntosh Stereopticon 
Company of Chicago. Mr. Clifford has ten of the Mc- 
Intosh make and pronounces them the best available 
machines for school use. For showing scenes and places 
in history and for presenting views of the physical feat- 
ures of countries, for showing the chief processes of the 
various industries and manufactures, the stereopticon 
comes as near bringing the outside world into the school, 
or, if you please, of carrying the pupil from the school- 
room into remote parts of the world, as is possible in 
educational work. Its use in the school marks the be- 
ginning of a new era in the teaching of geography, his- 
tory and science. 

Do not think, dear reader, that a stereopticon was 
placed in each of the ten buildings of Council Bluffs, that 
more than 2,000 stereopticon views were collected and 
that sets of production specimens of the leading typical 
production industries of the world were all secured and 
put into use in a day or a term. Mr. Clifford has been 
several years collecting this material and these appli- 
ances. During his vacations, when not filling engage- 
ments, he has visited different parts of the country se- 
curing specimens and photographs and data. He does 
not depend on the manufacturers of lantern slides. He 
or some of his teachers make them at home from photo- 
graphs he has taken and from good pictures taken from 
books and magazines. He did not ask the board of edu- 
cation to appropriate money for the purchase of stere- 
opticons. The money was raised at school entertain- 
ments given by the pupils. On the occasion of an enter- 
tainment rooms of the schoo! building were thrown open 
for the evening and were decorated with an exhibit of 
the pupils’ work. The stereopticon views used in illus- 
trating some interesting topic of school study was the 
chief attraction of the entertainment. The pupils did 
the lecturing or talking, or perhaps it might be called re- 
citing, as the pictures were thrown upon the screen. 
These entertainments attracted the parents and brought 
them to the school and interested them in the school life 
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and school work. Most of these parents had never been 
inside the school building before to see what was going 
on there. A small admission fee of 10 cents brought pro- 
ceeds enough from an entertainment or two for purchas- 
ing a stereopticon and perhaps more lantern slides. One 
by one the schools thus raised money for this purpose. 
As a result of this work the patrons of the Council Bluffs 
to the school and 


schools have been brought closer 
to know more about it today than at any other time in the 


history of that city. This close relationship between 
parent and school, for which many a superintendent 
's struggling against hope, has been brought about largely 
thru the use and the attraction of the stereopticon. 

Some critic may say, “This is all very well, but it re- 
quires so much of the pupils’ and teachers’ time that 
should be devoted to routine work.” As managed in 
the Council Bluffs schools very little time is consumed 
because the stereopticon work has been reduced to a 
system and it is plain that its use so vivifies learning and 
quickens thought that the pupils with the aid of the 
appliance get a clearer and better understanding of a 
subject and master it in half the time they could without 
it. It must be pronounced a time-saver in the process of 
education. 

Another line of work which plays an important part 
in the Council Bluffs way of teaching geography is the 
map molding and making. When a third grade class 
has done some out-of-doors observation, or field work, 
studying the physical relief and forms of the home re- 
gion, the pupils begin their map molding and making. 
All classrooms from the third grade up are equipped with 
sand trays, about 15x20 inches in size, so that each pupil 
has a supply of sand in a tray on his desk for individual 
map molding work. In a convenient corner in the room 
is a large sand table from which the pupil gets a supply 
for his tray. In some cases a group of pupils work at 
the large sand table in molding a large relief map of 
some particular region or country. What a simple, in- 
expensive and yet what a valuable equipment this makes 
for any school! It should be considered indispensable, 
but, alas, in a majority of cases it is considered dis- 
pensable. 

The pupil begins his map molding by first constructing 
a sand map of the school yard, of the district and later 
of the county. As he progresses up thru the grades his 
field of geographical study widens and he molds a map 
cf the state. The pupil earns to locate on the sand map 
he has made of his county, for example, first, his home 
city, the river which flows in sight, then to locate other 


Lesson with stereopticon 
Class recites as the pictures are thrown on the screen 
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towns and streams in the county. Grains of corn or 
bits of chalk are stuck into the sand map to designate 
the location of towns and cities. With pencil the pu- 
pil traces in the sand the courses of the rivers. To rep- 
resent the railroads bits of colored string are laid upon 
the map in proper position. Growing out of the study 
of productions is the production map, on which the speci- 
mens of the products are placed in the areas where they 
are produced. In molding the map of the state, for ex- 
ample, one may be made to illustrate the physical feat- 
ures and boundaries. Another may be molded in the 
fat for use in placing over its surface specimens of the 
leading productions in the areas which produce them. 
Another map may be made for use in showing the loca- 
tion of cities, rivers and lines of railroads. 

As the pupils progress they are allowed to mold maps 
in a mixture of salt and flour, two parts of salt and one 
part flour, mixed to the consistency of batter. When 
dry this preparation makes a hard plaster. With it maps 
may be molded on a piece of cardboard or common 
pasteboard. It adheres firmly to the board and may be 
handled with ease. When a salt-and-flour map is dry 
the pupil with brush and paints locates the leading cities 
and draws the leading rivers and lines of railroad. The 
mixture works very successfully in the construction of 
relief maps and some of these made by the pupils are 





Bird study specimens in Washington Avenue building 
Collection in case presented by Ernest Thompson Seton 


fine specimens of construction work. They are very con- 
venient, too, in the making of production maps, because 
before the mixture is yet dry the specimens of products 
which are placed upon it adhere firmly as the map dries 
and hardens. All this map-molding and making leads 
the pupil to realize that a map is something more than 
a mere map; that it is a symbol of actual regions of a 
part of the great out-of-doors world by which the child 
is enabled to go beyond the printed symbols to the men- 
tal realities 

Another form of work correlated with the study of 
productions and industries is the geographical booklet 
prepared by the pupils. At certain stages of the work 
the booklet consists of a series of maps drawn freehand. 
In later stages it consists of the written stories of the 
production illustrated with drawings and pictures cut 
from papers and magazines. The creative ability of the 
pupil is given free sway in designing artistic covers for 
these booklets. Some of them as exhibited are indeed 
very creditable pieges of drawing and design. The mak- 
ing of these booklets constitutes a form of review and is 
also a part of the work in language and composition and 
drawing and writing. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 


(To be recited by children with bells.) 
First— 
I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 
Second— 
And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


Third— 
Till, ringing, swinging on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day 
A voice a-chime, 
A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 
All— 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
“God is not dead, nor doth He sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men.” 
—Longfellow. 








HOLLY SONG 


(To be recited by boys with holly wreaths.) 
First— 
Blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
S2econd— 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Altho thy breath be rude. 
Ail— 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly; 
Then heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
Third— 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky; 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 
Fourth— 
Tho thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 





All 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly; 

Then heigh ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
—William Shakespeare. 





LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 


O little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
Oh, morning stars together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King! 
And peace to men on earth. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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HOW TO BEGIN GEOGRAPHY 


Miss TEMPERANCE Gray, Assistant Principal Grammar 
School 141, Brooklyn. 


A subject can be so taught that pupils learn much and 
are worse off than .if they had never learned it. Knowl- 
edge gained at the cost of hatred for a subject, or at the 
expense of further interest in it, is of doubtful value, to 
say the least. It is a serious mistake to limit the outlook 
upon a subject to the work of any one grade, or so to 
present matter that “results” for the term can be meas- 
sured by the facts learned in that time. That teachers 
need to know thoroly the work of their particular grade 
no one will dispute; but that they need to have a good 
idea of the entire field is also indisputable. For a pupil 
to go thru a half year or a year and have at the end of 
that time no educational product would be a pity; but 
that many go thru one grade after another seeing only 
certain tasks to be mastered in each, and with no abiding 
interest in any subject as a whole, is also a pity. The 
broad outlook that takes in the subject as a whole is 
especially needed in beginning geography. Geography 
should be taught from beginning to end as a world-wide 
subject, and the work of the first five months is not to 
teach a certain portion but to prepare for the teaching— 
to arouse an interest in the subject and put the pupils 
in the way of satisfying that interest. It is the work 
of this grade to select the site and collect the material 
to be used later in building the superstructure. Here 
the foundation is laid, and it behooves us to dig deep 
into the child’s experience, to search the hidden re- 
cesses of his imagination, that we may found upon the 
firm rock of intelligence the structure of knowledge we 
plan to rear. We should give him such a basis for his 
work that he may himself build thereon during all the 
years to come. By a get-geography-quick plan a map 
of some section is placed before the pupils and they are 
set to work bounding, locating, describing. This drudg- 
ery may provide some facts for glib recitation, but it 
will probably create a dislike for the subject and give 
a distorted notion of a map that no future teaching, 
however good, can entirely eradicate. Better far begin 
by using the geography that the children have learned 
outside of school—for they have learned much, tho they 
have never dreamed of calling it geography—and lead 
up to map study in such a way that a map of any kind 
will thenceforth possess for them a world of meaning. 
The great aim in this first work should be to develop a 
conception of geography that will make future work 
rational and interesting—a conception that will forever 
avert the danger of a crooked-black-line notion of the 
Mississippi river, a pink Switzerland. The “results” to 
be looked for in this grade are an intense interest in 
geography and an ability to use maps and other material 
intelligently. Incidentally some “geography” will be 
taught, but that is not to be the aim. Be content in this 
grade to lay the foundation, leaving it to another to build 
thereon. 

There is no need today to argue that this foundation 
work should begin with home geography; every 
student of method admits that. The question now is, 
What is home geography? How shall it be begun? 
Shall it be by making a diagram of the schoolroom and 
drawing various nearby sections to a scale? Children do 
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not seem to be much at home in the geography begun 
in this way. Such work undoubtedly has its place, but 
not as an introduction to the study of geography. It 
is too mechanical and uninteresting; more than that, it 
puts the emphasis in the wrong place; a map should 
appeal to the imagination, and geography should enable 
one to picture things in the large; to begin by ruling 


‘ off a room destroys geographical perspective; sets the 


class to using an inverted telescope, so to speak. 

Or shall we begin home geography with a study of 
the soil of the locality? The great difficulty with this 
suggestion for schools in large cities is obvious, but even 
where the soil is not covered with paving stones, but 
is easily accessible—in country schools—is not this be- 
ginning geology rather than geography? Is it with 
the study of the soil, the river, the plain, as such, that 
geography is concerned, or is it the soil in connection 
with the beet sugar (or some other) industry, the river 
as water power, or a water-course, or a bit of scenery— 
as serving man’s need or suiting his fancy—that claims 
the geographer’s attention? If the former, then let us 
take a pan of dirt and build our earth and then people 
it; if the latter, then let us start with the people and 
their activities, catching a glimpse of the bigness of the 
life around us with its interrelations with a whole world, 
and then follow back into the sources of wealth and 
beauty; the one calls for the microscope, the other for 
the telescope; which is the geographical instrument par 
excellence? may say, “What matters it whether 
the study of the soil come the first week or three months 
later, since by either plan the soil is to be studied at 
some stage?” The difference lies in the fact that the 
one gives a near-sighted view, the other a broad intro- 
luction. I want the child to discover what it is all about 
and to get a notion of the interdependence and mutual 
obligation of all life—of the greatness of the world—ere 
he settle down to study one detail, so that the detail 
shall not be petty. In treating of the earth in its rela- 
tion to man it is not necessary to begin with the stranger 
Earth and back around to an awkward meeting with 
the old acquaintance Man. Man should be the starting 
point—no, not man, boy—the boy in his home with his 
cap and shoes, his bread and butter, his comforts and 
his duties. It is not far from the sidewalk shovel and the 
kitchen broom to the street cleaning department; from 
the parents providing for the home and directing its 
interests with the help of children and servants to the 
mayor (or the village president) with all of his assist- 
ants. It is only a step from the cereal on the breakfast 
table to the wheat fields of Kansas or of Austro-Hun- 
gary, but it is thousands of miles if you reverse the 
order. Begin with informal discussion of the home, with 
its people, their needs, how these needs are satisfied, its 
government, etc.; then broaden the children’s horizon 
by a discussion of other homes—homes of birds, squir- 
rels, Eskimos, Indians. Then lead by talks—in all of 
this work get the children to do the most of the talking 
—-to an appreciation of the time when there were no 
homes here but those of birds, wild animals, Indians; 
and develop an idea of the conditions that must have 
existed—no streets, of course, but paths made by ani- 
mals, paths to neighbors’ houses (these are the begin- 
nings of streets); no stores, each family obliged to raise 
its Own provisions (then comes informal trading with 
each other, and later the first store); no churches; no 
schools. Then step by step build up the city you live in, 
mingling local history with geography, appealing con- 
stantly to the imagination and drawing all the time from 
the child’s experience. Accompany all of this work with 
rough diagram on the blackboard; use pictures whenever 
they can be obtained; but use no map, no text-book, no 
globe, until later. 


You 
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Nature Study 


THE SOIL 
F. A. Harrison, Brodhead, Wis. 


The word “soil” is usually used to designate the upper 
ten or fifteen inches of loose earth in a field. The under- 
lying earth is termed the subsoil and may be many feet 
in depth. All of this loose earth has been formed by the 
action of the elements from solid rock. Alternate heat and 
Freez- 











cold helped to crack and ream the original rock. 
ing water and the growing roots of plants have for thou- 
sands of years cracked and pried-apart rocks where there 
was the slightest fissure for them to enter. Water pass- 
ing over rocks has dissolved out cementing materials, 
permitting the insoluble particles to fall apart. Swollen 
mountain torrents have thrown bowlders from side to 
side in their mad fury, breaking and grinding to smaller 
bits every thing in their course and wearing round and 
smooth all rocks carried along. Enormous glaciers, 
plowing down mountain-sides and creeping across vast 
areas of country, have rolled and broken up rocks car- 
ried along by them, and ground to powder rocks lying 
in their path. In this way has the loose earth that we 
find everywhere been formed—the gift of the ages. 

The great bulk of this loose earth i$ sand. Clay, pot- 
ash, lime, soda and magnesia are other important in- 
gredients, while traces of many others are found. Water, 
to a greater or less extent, is found in all soils, and plays 
an important part in the economy of plant life. 
face soil contains besides the above ingredients much 
humus or decaying vegetable matter. The humus ele- 
ment is the result of accumulations of leaves, wood and 
grass upon the surface and the decay of vast masses of 
roots of dead plants. 
face dirt and gives to this layer a black appearance 
because of the oxydizing of the vegetable matter. 

Soil in which sand largely predominates is called sandy. 
Sandy soils are loose and are easily cultivated. A clay 
soil is one in which clay predominates. It is sticky, 
often bakes or hardens and is hard to till. A soil which 
contains clay and sand in about equal parts is called a 
loam. Such a soil is easily tilled and is better than a 
sandy soil to retain moisture. A humus soil is one that 
contains much decaying vegetable matter. Marsh and 
forest soils are good examples. Vegetable matter is 
porous and when mixed in with the soil helps to hold 
much moisture. 


The sur- 


It becomes mixed with the sur- 


The reason the surface soil is so much 
better than the subsoil is on account of the presence of 
the decaying vegetable matter. The decay is accom- 
panied with the formation of many nitrates, very useful 
as foods for growing plants. 

We have mentioned the presence of water in varying 
quantities in all soils and that it is a matter of importance 
in the economy of plant life. The great fact is that soil 
water holds in solution the greater share of the food 
elements that plants use, and that plants get these ele- 
ments only thru their roots, which absorb the water with 
the elements in solution. Without water the richest soil 


may be a desert, because plants can not obtain the food 
On the other hand, too much water is de- 
structive to many plants, apparently smothering them 


elements. 
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by keeping the air away from the roots. From an agri- 
cultural standpoint, to regulate the amount of water in 
the soil is an important question. Wet soils must be 
drained, and when soils are apt to be too dry expedients 
must be resorted to to conserve what moisture there is. 

The capillarity of soils is a matter that has received 
much attention by agricultural scientists. It has been 
found that as the surface soil dries out by evaporation, 
water from below keeps rising to the surface, in much 
the same manner that oil ascends in the wick of a lamp. 
The soil particles, lying close together, pass the water 
along from below up. The finer the particles the more 
water will the soil hold by capillarity and the quicker will 
it rise. A few experiments will serve to show the pres- 
ence and nature of soil moisture. 

Experiment 1. Take a quart or two of surface soil 
and weigh it. Place it in a shallow pan in a warm place 
and allow it to dry. Break up all lumps. When it is as 
dry as road dust weigh again. The loss in weight repre- 
sents the water held by capillarity. Find the percent of 
capillarity water held in these representative soils: clay, 
sandy, loam, humus, gravel. Tabulate the results. 

Exp. 2. Heat the air-dried soils of the experiment 
preceding by placing the shallow pans in an oven, over 
a stove or over an alcohol lamp until there is no sign of 
moisture upon a clean piece of glass held over the pan. 
Weigh the earth again and the loss in weight represents 
the film water that clings to every particle gf soil. Find 
the per cent of film water for each of the representative 
soils mentioned in Exp. 1 and tabulate results. 

Exp. 3. Tiake three small lamp chimneys and tie over 
the bottom of each a piece of cloth. Fill each with some 
of the air-dried soil of the first experiment: the first 
with the fine clay, the second from the fine sand and 
the third from the coarse gravel. Place or stand all 
three in a shallow tray filled to a depth of a half-inch 
with water. Note that the water rises rapidly in the 
first chimney, less rapidly in the second and quite slowly 
in the third. 

Exp. 4. Burn out the humus from the thoroly dried 
soil of Exp. 2 by placing the pan in the fire-box of a 
stove or furnace. The loss in weight represents the 
weight of the humus in the soil. 


Suggestions to Teachers 


1. If a suitable quarry or railroad cut is near, where 
the rocks outcrop, take the class on a trip to see if pos- 
sible the upper disintegrating layers. Perhaps some stu- 
dent may find in a gravel pit a rotten rock which easily 
crumbles. Have some locate in town or neighborhood 
foundations to churches or houses that are beginning 
to show the effects of weathering. 

2. Gravel pits are the best places to study the debris 
of glaciers. 

3. Make a collection of representative soils. Dig down 
two feet and note the difference in the color of the 
subsoil. 

4. Only the older pupils should compute the percent- 
age, and these should do it as a matter of business. 

5. If you have no scales improvise a balance of your 
own and obtain at least qualitative results. 

6. Make your agriculture work furnish good reviews 
and drills in arithmetic and composition. 

7. Why is a clay subsoil desirable? 

8. Why is a pure clay soil undesirable? 

9. If dry weather is coming on, would dragging or 
lightly stirring the upper inch or two of soil help to con- 
serve the moisture by providing a sort of a blanket 
which would reduce evaporation? 

———————— 

There’s a song in the air! 

There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 

And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the beautiful 

sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King. 
—J. G. Holland. 
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ENGLISH IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


HARRIETTE TAYLOR TREADWELL, former teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Forestville School, now principal 
of Warren School, Chicago. 


If every teacher in every grade of the elementary 
schools watched all the spoken English of the school- 
room there would soon be no problem as to how to 
teach English in our schools. The very watchfulness 
would be the teaching. 

Children respond quickly to suggestion. They soon 
learn the correct forms that are urged upon them. They 
like to use them, They like to talk with the teacher as 
to why one form is right, another wrong. Soon they 
begin to notice the mstakes of their classmates in recita- 
tion; later comes the consciousness of their own mistakes 
in speech. 

When the child becomes able to correct his own errors 
—because he feels them—the teacher will have but few 
more battles to wage. The victory is hers. Her content 
in the care of the child thereafter of his own speech will 
be the richest reward for all the days of struggle, per- 
severance and infinite patience thru which she has come 
to obtain the desired result. 

Were it not that ever before us have loomed those ap- 
parently immovable objections concerning foreign birth, 
foreign parentage, street life, etc., of a large number of 
our children, long ere this would we have achieved this. 
But we are too ready in America to be convinced by 
what seems a good argument, and, besides, it is far 
easier to rest back upon an excuse than it is to struggle 
against so much public opinion, educational bias and 
childish carelessness. 

A first grade teacher told me but yesterday that she 
had never watched the English before with a tenth part 
of the care that she is doing now, since it has been borne 
in upon her that the teaching of correct speech to 
children must be begun in the first grade, and that this 
can be readily done by continual repetition of the cor- 
rect form of so many of the commonest errors, such as 
“T ain’t got no pencil” and “Where are them words you 
told us to read?” 

Now, for this reason, it becomes a crying need in our 
public schools—this daily, hourly care on the part of 
every teacher. It is. not surprising that’ we have so 
much poor English in our schools when the teacher for- 
gets that the number lesson is also a language lesson, 
and so with history, nature lessons, geography lessons, 
and every lesson as well. 

A few years ago we heard continually the cry of edu- 
cators, college presidents, superintendents, principals, 
that the children must be taught to express themselves 


fluently, nor must they be stopped when flagrant errors 
were made; that they became, then, self-conscious and 
lost the spirit of the topic under discussion. 

I have. never heard a classroom teacher who comes 
into daily contact with all these educational problems, 
thru the living examples before her, say so positive a 
thing. The teacher knows her individual children better 
than principal or superintendent possibly could with his 
many added responsibilities. The teacher best can 
judge when to correct, preferably after the child has 
finished; yet often the force of the correction is thus 
lost because it is not given as in the construction of 
the child’s sentence. Often the child will remember the 
mistake far better because his attention was called,to it 
at the time made. 

This correcting must be done as the teacher deems 
best. The wise teacher feels when the right time has 
come. She must have that mistaken educational maxim 
lifted—that she may feel no barrier—when she wishes 
to correct. Thousands of errors have thus slipped by 
unnoticed because the right time never came for the 
corrections, or the period was over, or there was a 
change of work, or it was recess. An error should never 
go uncorrected. Continual watchfulness is the key to 
fluent, careful speech. 

This watchfulness on the part of the teacher should 
begin the first day of school, when the little ones struggle 
to tell their lisping thoughts to her who is their school- 
mother, and who is to open a new world of wonder, de- 
light and profit to their unfolding minds. 

All of the children know Mother Goose rhymes, and 
at once a common cause is found between teacher and 
child as the latter recites. the little verses he has learned 
at home. The children are tireless in their talks about 
Mother Hubbardeand her faithful, hungry dog, which 
inevitably lead to stories of their own dogs at home. 

“Higgleby, piggleby, my black hen,” is a joy forever, 
and the merriment of the children in the nature lesson 
that always follows such a bit of imaginative rhyming 
when they learn that a hen really lays but one egg a 
day, is irresistible. 

“Old King Cole was a merry old soul,” if given in 
seventh grade even, for a predicate, nominative drill, 
brings smiles of pleasant memories “flooding back with 
rippling cheer.” So true is it that we all like to hear 
again and again the thoughts that gave us pleasure in 
our childhood. 

“T have a little sister, they call her Peep-Peep,” leads 
to oral composition work on the stars. Then this be- 
comes written work when the teacher writes on the board 
the pretty, original sentences given her by the children. 
Thus begin the reading lessons that have been made 
by the children orally. The blackboard reading lesson 
loses all the old “drudgery and infinite patience” idea, 
for we all love to read about what we know, and the 
Mother Goose reading lessons are full of interest, and 
charm the child. Hence he learns to read much more 
readily than when forced to read stupidly, “I see a rat.” 
If he saw a rat he’d yell and run! Wouldn’t you? 

Are we not stupid yet too? Do we not even today 
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see the same work done in the same old way,—“I see a 
rat. I see a cat. The cat sees the rat. The rat sees 
the cat.” Things might grow interesting here, but the 
good little first reader does not get anywhere with the 
story. However, the child knows the rest: “Cat—rat— 
chase—eat—end.” It works into the child’s thought and 
the suggestion is one of cruelty to animals. 

“Dr. Foster went to Gloster. in a shower of rain” 
is a gold mine for childish expressions,—on the rain; 
personal experiences with puddles; how the doctor came 
to his house;—all suggested by the rhyme and the pic- 
ture, if the teacher is so fortunate as to. have “The Old 
Mother Hubbard,” illustrated by Harry Otis Kennedy, 
designed by Charles J. Costello. 

“A diller, a dollar, a ten o’clock scholar,” affords ample 
opportunity for discussions and decisions as to “tardy 
folk.” 

Then come the longer stories of home acquaintances— 
“Little Red Riding Hood” can be told again and again 
by the teacher, by the children, then dramatized; then 
it may become a reading lesson from sentences of the 
children’s own making. This creative work on the part 
of the children gives them added zest when the reading 
lesson from the board is given. Then when these same 
sentences that tell the story in its varying movements are 
typewritten and given the children, their pleasure in at 
last realizing that they are truly reading for themselves 
individually what they have been talking about for some 
weeks, perhaps, shows that the scheme of work is a 
success. 

All this work has prepared the way for the beautiful 
Indian story of Hiawatha, which is made easy thru these 
other nearer home stories and rhymes that have kindled 
a thirst for “more stories to conquer” in their young won- 
dering and wonderful minds. Truly the joy of teach- 
ing them and seeing them grow in power and control 


and ability to express themselves smoothly is the great- 
est reward of the teacher. 

Always—daily, hourly—the teacher has watched the 
expressions “ain’t got no,” “them books,” “this here 


boy,” etc., that infest childish English like vermin. “I 
seen,” too, and the rapid disappearance of the pest under 
surveillance proves that the alert teacher can do as she 
wills to do for her children. 

Here is a clever little composition with a vein of humor 
in it at the close, perfectly understood by the little first 
grade lad who told it with an appreciative chuckle. He 
dictated his thoughts to the teacher, who wrote them 
on the board: 


A Fire 


I went to a fire near here the other day. The street 
was full of smoke. They called the fire department. 
They thought the upper flat was on fire. The policeman 
went up and could not find anything. The soot was 
burning in the chimney. The policeman said, “Let the 
old chimney burn!” 

In a nature study lesson the first and second grades 
composed these interesting and informing sentences on 
a rainy day: 

Rain 

It is raining. 

The rain comes from the clouds. 

The sun takes the water up into the clouds. 

When the clouds have more water than they can hold 
the rain comes down. 

The rain makes the flowers grow. 

In autumn the rain tells the grass and plants to go to 
sleep. 

It tells the trees to go to sleep. 

When the trees sleep they have no leaves, but they 
have buds. 

The buds are hard. 

The buds are smooth. 

There are two kinds of buds. 
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Later the children will be ready to go to the board to 
write these compositions of their own, either from the 
nature study or from story-telling pictures. They will 
soon, under the suggestion of the teacher, learn to group 
the sentences into paragraphs, and avoid using so often 
the ever-present “I see.” For example, “I see a dog,” 
“T see a bird,” “I see a tree,” etc., will soon become “I 
see a dog. He is lying down. He is watching a bird. 
The bird is in the tree.” This in turn will become: “I 
see a dog lying down. He is watching a bird in a tree.” 

All this blackboard work of the children must be cor- 
rected by the teacher and class together. The growth 
will be most rapid and marked. 

Story-telling should go on daily in all the grades— 
both oral and written work. Short stories of dumb ani- 
mals; short stories of the lives of noble men; the fairy 
tales of Grimm and Andersen; all afford limitless ma- 
terial. ‘ 

Here is a prettily reproduced story of “The Wood- 
pecker” as written by a third grade child, in which the 
expressions used are preparing her for able work in orig- 
inal efforts later on: 


The Story of the Woodpecker 


One day a man asked the woodpecker if he could build 
a house. ‘Why, yes,” said the woodpecker; “didn’t you 
know that I was a carpenter? I make a hole in the front 
of the tree for my front door. The inside of my house is 
shaped like a pear. I feel around the tree for a soft place 
with my bill. I like music, but I can not sing. I am a 
drummer boy. I drum on some limb of a tree. I will 
tell you a secret. My tail holds me up. That is why 
I can climb so well.” 

There was not one misspelled word in the reproduc- 
tion. The child used the period, question mark and cap- 
itals all correctly. (I have put in the quotation marks 


‘ for you, the readers.) 


Besides this work the children are daily learning beau- 
tiful short poems, memory gems and quotations that are 
to be of great help to them later for apt quotations in 
their original composition work, and that are constantly 
serving as helps in their conduct and thinking. 

The first graders all appreciate such quotations as: 

“What we must do let us love to do.” (Coleridge.) 

“God helps thern who help themselves.” (Franklin.) 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” (The 
Bible.) 

“He who wrongs his friend wrongs himself more.” 
(Tennyson.) 

“Love the beautiful, 
Seek out the true, 
Wish for the good, 
And the best do!” 
(Felix Mendelssohn.) 


“You have two ears, and but one mouth; 
Let that, friend, be a token, 
Much should be heard, and 
Not so much be spoken.” 
(From the Dutch.) 


“A room hung with pictures is a room hung with 
thoughts.” (Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 

The little ones will explain these quotations most 
clearly and sweetly. They have keen appreciation of 
the beautiful and true. : 

In addition to all this work in the third and fourth 
grades much can be done with the study of eminent 
artists and their pictures as reproduced by Perry or 
Brown. And there are many beautiful books prepared 
for this work, the names of which can be had for the 
asking. 

To gather all in a word-concerning English in the 
primary grades: The spirit of enthusiasm and life and 
love must be in the teacher. She must be watchful of 
errors. Then these results will follow: Growth, orig- 
inality, fluency and correctness of speech for the child. 
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. THE CATHOLIC 


Dumber and Arithmetic. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


A merry, merry Christmas! 
To crown the closing year; 
Peace and* good will to mortals, 
And words of holy cheer! 


What tho the dreary landscape 
Be robed in drifting snow, 

If on the social hearthstone | 
The Christmas fire may glow? 


What tho the wind at evening 
Blow harsh o’er land and sea, 

If eager hands and joyful 
Light up the Christmas tree? 

; ES 
Soft falls its pleasing luster ; 
Upon the group around,— 
On merry laughing childhood, 
And age with glory crowned. 

—Selected 





SOME FUNDAMENTALS 


W.s. M. Girrin, Principal Frances Willard School, 
Chicago. 


Is there any good reason why children should reach the 
eighth grade with no knowledge or idea as to the mean- 
ing of such words as minuend, subtrahend, multiplicand, 
multiplier, product, dividend, divisor, quotient and factor? 
Yet it is true that hundreds of them do so. Why should 
an eighth grade teacher when beginning her lessons in 
algebra, where such words must be understood, be 
obliged to take the time to teach them? 

What better problems can be given the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades than the following: 

What is given in this problem? What is required? 
What is the relation of what is given to what is required? 
We have learned that the area of a rectangle is found 
by multiplication. Where there is a multiplication there 
must be factors. We know that when we have a prod- 
uct it is the result of a multiplication. That the product 
tells how many units were obtained by repeating, or 
better, taking a given number of some factor. That a 
factor tells either what factor was taken or the number 
taken. 

When finding the area of a rectangle we know that 
one of the factors tells how many rows of square units 
there are in a rectangle and the other tells how many 
square units there are in each row. 

Problems: The area of a rectangle is 480 sq. rds, Its 
width is 15 rds. How long is it? We have given here 
the product, 480, and one of the factors, 15, to find the 
other factor. This is found by dividing the product, 480, 
by the factor, 15. If the 15 rows contained 480 sq. rds. 
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one row contained 1-15 of 480 sq. rds, or 32 sq. rds. 
To contain 32 sq. rds. the row must have been 32 rds. 
long. 

Again, the area of a rectangle is 480 sq. rds. Its length 
is 32 rds. How wide is it? We have given the product 
of two factogs and one of the factors to find the other, 
which is found by dividing the product, 480, by the 
factor 32. Since one row contains 32 sq. rds. there must 
have been as many rows as there are 32 sq. rds. in 480 
sq. rds., or 15 (32 sq. rds.), hence there were 15 rows 
and the rectangle was 15 rds. wide. 

The dividend in division is simply the product of two 
factors. The quotient is one of the factors and the di- 
visor is the other, hence the proof of division: Multiply 
the quotient by the divisor and if your work is right the 
product will equal the dividend. 

The product in multiplication is nothing more than a 
dividend, hence the proofs of multiplication: Divide the 
product by the multiplier and if your work is right the 
quotient will equal the multiplicand; or divide the product 
by the multiplicand and if your work is right the quo- 
tient will equal the multiplier. 

Show me the child from ten to sixteen years ow age 
who hates arithmetic and I will show you the child who 
has no idea and who never did have any idea of the 
above relations. 

My dear teachers, in place of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of “examples” you are giving the pupils, viz., sub- 
tract, or it may be, multiply the following: 


(1) (2) (3) 
876 984 111 
239 395 99 











Give them the same number of problems each of 
which will at least cause a small “wriggle” of thought 
before the work is attempted. 

Dictate these for home work and thus get both an 
arithmetic and a grammar lesson out of the exercise: 

(1) The subtrahend is 229, the remainder is 419; what 
must be the minuend? 

(2) The minuend is 956, the subtrahend is 248; what 
is the remainder? 

(3) A product is 5,875, one of the factors is 25; what 
is the other factor? 

(4) The quotient is 235, the dividend 5,875; what is the 
divisor? 

It will take more time. I grant, but the time saved to 
the pupil in all his future work will repay both you ana 
him a thousand fold. 

The writer was very much interested in a statement 
by Dr. Hailmann of the Chicago Normal school, made 
betore the Chicago principals’ meeting in Septembe: 
ot this year. He said that when a lad he had a school- 
mate whose soul was full of music but who had a dis- 
like for mathematics. He by hook or crook passed 
from class to class till he graduated with the rest ot 
them. When, years after, the doctor met him he found 
him very much interested in the study of mathematics. 
When asked by Dr. Hailmann ‘how this came about he 
answered, “I have found that it is impossible for me to 
get all there is in my beloved music without a knowledge 
of this beautiful science.” 

What do you say to that, ye pedagogs, who fear a 
chid will learn a little number the first two or three 
years of his school life? Is your prejudice because of 
«he subject, think you, or because of the fool methods 
that have been used? What’s that? “This man got the 
mathematics at last, didn’t he?” Why, yes; so did An- 
drew Johnson get his reading at last, hence don’t teach 
reading the first two years. 
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SYMPATHY 


“’Twere wise to make the most of every day, 
To press the heart-red wine of sympathy 

And garner up sweet winnowed thoughts and deeds 
And cultivate the roses while I may.” 

As I am writing this I seem to see rows and rows 
of eager little faces. They are looking for something. 
Do they find it in you? And as I turn a little aside to 
address the teacher I still seem to see many eager eyes 
fastened upon me. 

We hope to create high ideals in the minds of our 
pupils. But, after all, the thing they are looking for 
is sympathy. Do your pupils find it in you? 

We are all familiar with the occasional pupil who is so 
dull or partially developed that the sympathetic word 
or act startles him. But as you look over your school- 
room you will find your children need sympathy and are 
looking for it whether they realize it themselves or not. 

Some one has said that individuals differ greatly in 
their ability to enjoy the small things of life. Teach 
the children to make merry over these small things. 
The habit will go with them all thru life. 

As the holiday season approaches tell the Christmas 
story, emphasize the spirit of giving and whether your 
children be large or small “bind the cords of love about 
them.” 

A little later in the year we will take up the question 
whether sympathy can be cultivated or not and in what 
ways. 

In preparing entertainments it should be borne in 
mind that even a slow child can do something well; com- 
mend him for it. 

Praise a little, smile a little, enthuse the children over 
the whole idea of Christmas and let them feel that the 
entertainment is something to be enjoyed. 

Use the following poem in your note-book. 
your memory gem for. December: 

Come to me, O ye children, 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


It is 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


A poem in accordance with this thought will be pub- 
lished each month, and whether you have a particular 
fondness for poetry or not don’t fail to ask Santa Claus 
to bring you a book entitled, “Poems You Ought to 
Know,” published by the Book Supply Co., Chicago. 
The book is $1.05 and the illustrations alone are worth 
the price of the book. 

Wishing you one and all a merry Christmas, 

Laura Rountree Smith 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


All night long the pine trees waited 

Dark heads bowed in solemn state, 

Wondering what may be the fate 
Of little Norway Spruce. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 


The time draws near the birth of Christ; 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 
—Tennyson. ° 


(Draw on the blackboard the bells and sing “Merry 
Christmas Bells” from “Songs in Season.” 


WHY BELLS FOR CHRISTMAS RING 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 
Once a lovely shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay, 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And its mother sang and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the holy child.” 
Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 

—Eugene Field. 


O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in the summer time, 
But in the winter’s frost and rime, 
O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 
—Selected. 


THE PRESSED GENTIAN 


The time of gifts has come again, 

And, on my northern window-pane, 
Outlined against the day’s brief light, 

A Christmas token hangs in sight. 

The wayside travelers, as they pass, 
Mark the gray disk of clouded glass; 

And the dull blankness seems, perchance, 
Folly to their wise ignorance. 


They can not from their outlook see 
The perfect grace it hath for me; 

For there the flower, whose fringes thru 
The frosty breath of autumn blew, 
Turns from without its face of bloom 
To the warm tropic of my room, 

As fair as when beside its brook 

The hue of bending skies it took. 


(Draw the gentian, tell of its being a rare flower and 
look up the rest of the poem,) 
Study “The Mystic’s Christmas,” by the same author.:- 
—Whittier. 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


Hurrah! we’ve got him—the Christmas tree, 

That all the children love to see; 

He stood forlorn in the copse below, 

And his outstretched arms, they were stiff with 
snow. 

I should like to know what presents bright 

Will hang on his branches tonight; 

But hush! we won’t ask any questions yet; 

Tomorrow will show what each will get. 


Hurrah! the fields are all white with snow, 

But green as ever his branches glow; 

In winter or summer no change knows he— 

He’s always our dear old Christmas tree! 
—Selected. 
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Did they take him for his good? 
Gallant little tree that stood 
Only lately in the wood, 

Little Norway Spruce? 


Gone the pretty tree so trim, 

Lithe was he, and strong of limb! 

All the pines were proud of him— 
Little Norway Spruce. 


That night the lonely little tree 
In the dark stood patiently, 
Far away from forest free, 
Little Norway Spruce. 
Chained and laden, but intent 
On the pines his thoughts were bent; 
They might tell him what it meant— 
Little Norway Spruce! 


Morning came. The children: “See! 
Oh, our glorious Christmas tree!” 
Gifts for every one had he— 
Happy Norway Spruce! 
—Mary Mapes Dodge in St. Nicholas. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Oh far away I hear a chime, 
A chime across the snow, 
And why it rings tonight, my dears, 
You surely ought to know. 
For Christ came down on earth to dwell; 
He came here long ago, 
And so upon the evening air 
The chimes ring soft and low. 


Oh far away I hear a chime, 
A chime across the snow; 
It brings glad cheer to waiting hearts, 
With love it makes them glow. 
For Christmas time has come again, 
While softly falls the snow, 
And all are singing of the Christ 
Because we love him so. 
—L. R. S. in Primary Teacher. 


KRIS KRINGLE 


Just as the moon was fading 
Amid her, misty rings, 

And every stocking was stuffed 
With childhood’s precious things, 


Old Kris Kringle looked around, 
And saw on the elm tree bough, 

High ‘hung, an oriole’s nest, 
Lonely and empty now. 


“Quite a stocking,” he laughed, 
“Hung up there on a tree! 

“T didn’t suppose the birds 
Expected a present from me!” 


Then old Kris Kringle, who loves 
A joke as well as the rest, 
Dropped a ‘handful of snowflakes 
Into the oriole’s empty nest. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Study Riley’s “What Chris’mas Fetched the Wig- 
ginses” and “Little Johnts’s Chrismus,” also Eugene 
Field’s “Jest "Fore Christmas.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME 


Heap on more wood! The wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 

Each age has deemed the newborn year 

The fittest time for festal cheer, 

And well our Christian sires of old 

Loved when the year its course had rolled, 

And brought blithe Christmas back again, 

With all its hospitable. train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night; 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 

The hall was dressed with holly green; 

Forth to the wood did merry men go 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 
(Teachers may copy the entire poem on mimeograph 

and use as a reading lesson, call atention to the words 
sires, rite, mass, chalice, damsel, kirtle, stoled priest, etc. 
What times does the poem represent? Did Scott write 
many poems? What are some of his prose works? 


DIALOG FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


(Enter twelve little elves carrying a large bag.) 
All—Oh ho! what have we here? 
First Pupil—Let us set the bag down and see what 
is inside. 
Second Pupil—Let us open the bag and see. 
(They open the bag and take out toys.) 
Third Pupil—Oh ho! here is a jumping-jack; 
what a funny toy it is! 
Fourth Pupil—Here is a Christmas book! 
All—Read us a story from it! 
Fourth—The book is full of verses. 
All—Read us a verse then instead! 
Fourth— 
Who is it comes on Christmas eve? 
Santa Claus! Santa Claus! 
Who loves the children every one? 
Our dear old Santa Claus! 


Fifth—Here is a lovely doll. It must be intended for 
a little girl. 

Sixth—See this beautiful red ball! 

Seventh—Here is a drum; how I would love to play 
drummer-boy! 

(He leads and they all march around the bag.) 

(A telephone rings and the eighth elf goes.) 

Eighth—Hello! Yes, this is Fairyland. Who are 
you? Yes, yes, Santa Claus. Did you lose your pack? 
We found a large bag in the snow. Was it full of toys? 
Good by. 

(He turns to the other elves and says:) 

Santa Claus has been driving a new pair of reindeer, 
and they tipped over his sleigh and he thought that he 
had lost his pack. He is going to call here soon. Hark! 
You can hear his sleighbells ringing! 

(They replace toys in the bag.) 

They all recite or sing, tune, “Lightly Row:” 

Hear the bells, merry bells, 
Jingling bells from Santa’s sleigh! 

O’er the snow, as you know, 
Reindeer prance away. 

Sing hurrah! for old Saint Nick! 

We'll catch him if we’re very quick; 

We'll go away without delay, 

For Santa’s in his sleigh! 

(The elves carry the bag to the door, where they meet 
Santa Claus. He pauses at the door and says or sings:) 

Little elves, pretty elves, 
You really might have helped yourselves 


see 
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From my pack in the snow. 

Yes, you know it’s so. 

Dear little elves, you may believe 
Santa’ll come on Christmas eve, 
And fill your empty stockings, too, 
As a reward for you. 


Santa Claus! Santa Claus! 
Heartily we thank you. 
Speed away, speed away, 
For you have work to do. 
Merry Christmas, Santa dear, 
Christmas time is drawing near. 
When we waken we will call 
“A merry Christmas all!” 
(Exit all.) 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


(Enter maids with candles.) 
{To be recited with motions.) 
All— 
Twelve little maids so wise are we, 
And we have candles, as you see. 
We are going to watch for Santa dear, 
As Christmas eve is almost here. 
If we but had a ray of light 
We'd stay awake and watch all night. 
First— 
My candle is long and round, you know; 
If I had a match I’d light it—so. 
Second— 
My candle is so pure and white, 
I wish I had a little light. 
Third— 
My candle is pretty, as all can see; 
Perhaps it will stand on a Christmas tree. 
Fourth— 
Let’s hold our candles touching, so, 
For fear we all will sleepy grow. 
Fifth— 
Hold the candles to the right. 
Is it not a pretty sight? 
Sixth— 
Then to the left they slowly go, 
Twelve little candles in a row. 
Seventh— 
Now we all may hold them high; 
Some star may light them by and by. 
Eighth— 
Then we will whirl them round and round 
With a pleasant whirring sound. 
Ninth— 
We will hold them straight out, so, 
Watching for a light, you know. 
‘Tenth— 
Back and forth they swing and sway; 
Who will light us on our way? 
Eleventh— 
Wave them gently. Hark! who sings? 
Was that not a whir of wings? 
Twelfth— 
We hold them out and wish tonight 
A firefly would share his light. 
«Enter firefly. Little boy with yellow sash and wings.) 
Pretty little maidens, 
Sweet little maidens, 
Twelve little maidens 
Standing in a row, 
I will light your candles, 
. Nice little candles, 
Pretty little candles, 
Before I go. 
Maids— 
O firefly, where have you been tonight 
With you ever welcome little light? 
(The firefly lights a candle every time he recites a 


werse.) 
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3. 
I have been flying all night long, 
And I hear a Christmas song. 
2. 
I will light your candles, maids so fair, 
As I go flying thru the air. 
3. 
Then thru a window what did I see 
But a very beautiful Christmas tree. 
4. 
I peeped into a bird’s nest 
And saw three wee birdies going to rest. 
5. 
Then I saw by a chimney-side, you know, 
Twelve little stockings all in a row. 
6. 
I heard a patter, patter of feet, 
And I think it was Santa’s reindeer fleet, 
: 
I heard sleighbells jingle so, 
And Santa came driving over the snow. 
8. 
And then I heard old Santa cry, 
And I lighted him as he dashed by. 
9 


Then down the chimney I saw him creep, 
When all the children were fast asleep. 
10. 

The stockings he filled from top to toe, 
Then he drove away across the snow. 
2d. 

I heard the reindeer dash along, 
And Santa sang a Christmas song. 
12. 
And then I heard old Santa cry, 
“A merry Christmas, firefly!” 
(A jingle of bells is heard.) 
Maids recite: 
Don’t you hear from Santa’s sleigh 
Bells that jingle sweet and clear? 
Jingle, jingle, go the bells; 
Merry Christmas time draws near. 
Oh Santa Claus is coming, 
Driving o’er the snow; 
His pack is full of presents 
For boys and girls, we know! 
Tune, “Marching Thru Georgia.” 


eR 

Sing a song of little maids, 

With candles shining bright. 
We're looking for old Santa Claus, 

And he will come tonight. 
Thank you, little firefly, 

Thank you for your light. 
Sing hurrah! for Santa is coming. 
Chorus— 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah for Santa Claus; 
Hurrah! hurrah! we love him well because 
He brings the very nicest toys 
To all the girls and boys. 

Sing hurrah for old Santa! 


Sing hurrah! for Christmas time, 
When bells ring sweet and clear; 
Sing hurrah! for Santa Claus; 
His sleigh is drawing near. 
Down the chimney he will creep 
To see if we are asleep; 
Funny and furry old Santa! 
3. 
Sing a song of reindeer swift, 
Who dash across the snow. 
Now we hear the sleighbells ring; 
To bed we'd better go! 
By the chimney-side he’ll find 
Our stockings in a row. 
Hurrah for our jolly old Santa! 
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LOOKING FOR SANTA CLAUS 


A Christmas Exercise for Intermediate Pupils 


Many children enter with traveling bags and sing to 
the tune of “Vive l’Amour:” 



























































We are all off on a journey, you know, 
To find old Santa Claus. 
We'll go o’er the fields of drifted snow 
To find old Santa Claus. 
Chorus— 
Then sing hurrah for Santa Claus! 
We children love him well because 
He brings us all the nicest toys; 
Hurrah for Santa Claus! 
9 


Tho down the chimney soon he will creep, 
Our dear old Santa Claus, 
We do not see him, for we are asleep; 
Our dear old Santa Claus. 
Chorus. 
3. 
They say the reindeer wait upon the roof 
For dear old Santa Claus; 
But of this thing we have no proof; 
Hurrah for Santa Claus! 
Chorus. 
4, 
So we have thought of a very bright plan 
To find old Santa Claus; 
We're going right to his home if we can 
To find old Santa Claus. 
Chorus. 
(All set down their bags.) 
First Pupil—I am so tired carrying this heavy bag; 
I wonder if we have to go very far. 
Second Pupil—I wonder what kind of a house Santa 
Claus lives in. 


Third Pupil—I wonder if we shall see Mrs. Santa — 


Claus! 
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Fourth Pupil—I am afraid we shall freeze our noses 
in the north country! 

Fifth Pupil—I do so want to see Santa Claus in his 
workshop! 

Sixth Pupil—I wonder if his yard will be full of 
Christmas trees! 

Seventh Pupil—What month is this? 

All—It is December. Three cheers for December! 

Eighth Pupil—I wonder if we are starting a little late 
on our journey. 

All—Hush! Some one is coming! 

(Enter a little girl with her stocking. She hangs her 
stocking up and says:) 


Glad old Christmas is almost here, 
Day that brings our hearts good cheer. 
Little children far and wide 

Hang stockings by the fireside. 

On Christmas eve when all is still 
Who comes a-prancing o’er the hill? 
Old Santa Claus; of course you know 
He’s not afraid when cold winds blow. 
If you will listen you will hear 

His sleighbells ringing loud and clear; 
Then down the chimney he will creep, 
But somehow I always fall asleep! 
Tonight I’m wide awake, ’tis clear, 
And I’ll say, “Welcome, Santa dear!” 


All—Hurrah for Santa Claus! 
Little Girl— 
How do you do, oh how do you do! 
Are you fairy folk? Do tell me true. 
First Pupil— 
Oh no, little girl, we are children, see! 
And we are as tired as tired can be. 
Litle Girl— 
Sit down and do not longer roam. 
But how did you happen to find my home? 
Second Pupil— 
We saw the firelight burning bright, 
And came to rest awhile tonight. 
Little Girl— 
Where are you going, and whom do you seek? 
Tired little travelers, answer, speak! 
Third Pupil— 
We’ve traveled many a mile because 
We all are looking for Santa Claus. 
Little Girl— 
Dear Santa will be here tonight, 
So all of you I will invite 
To help me watch, for don’t you know 
He’ll come tonight, I’m sure it’s so. 
So let us sing a Christmas song 
To speed the lingering hours along. 
All—So this is Christmas eve! We will be glad to 
Stay. 
(If they carry large bags or suit-cases they may now 
sit on them as they sing:) 
Tune, “Good By to Summer.” 
WS 


We are waiting for you, Santa; 
The lights are burning low. 
Stockings hanging in a row 

Are looking very empty, 

For ’tis Christmas eve, you know! 

Oh, make your reindeer hasten, 
Then down the chimney creep. 

We'll welcome you, dear Santa, 
Unless we fall asleep. 

Chorus— 

The sleighbells all are ringing, 
The stars are shining bright; 

We're waiting now, dear Santa, 
To welcome you tonight. 

2. 

Oh Santa Claus is coming; 
He travels with a pack 
Of toys upon his back. 
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He fills up all the stockings; 
Of toys he has no lack. 

Then whisk! and up the chimney 
Our furry Santa goes; 

And how he climbs so nimbly 
We’re sure that no one knows. 

Little Girl—We ought to hang up a piece of mistletoe 
for Santa Claus, then when he came in we could run 
and kiss him! 

First Pupil—The very thing! 
bag! 

(They hang it over the fireplace.) 

Second Pupil—Santa Claus should have a present him- 
self. I have a warm scarf in my bag. 

Third Pupil—I will give the dear old fellow a pair of 
mittens. 

Fourth Pupil—And I have a new handkerchief for him. 

Little Girl—We will arrange his presents here by the 
mantelpiece. We will write on a card, “For Santa Claus.” 

(They all sit down, Enter sandman with a bag.) 

First Pupil (rubbing eyes)—I thought I saw Santa 
Claus! 

(The sandman creeps along behind them and scatters 
sand.) 

Second Pupil—I feel so sleepy I am afraid I will not 
keep awake after all! 

Fourth Pupil—Why, see, all the children are sleepy! 

(They all nod their heads and’ go to sleep, while the 
sandman sings. Tune, “Meerschaum Pipe,” College 
Songs.) 


I have a piece in my 


i, 
O little children, go to sleep, go to sleep; 
You must be wrapped in slumbers deep, slumbers 
deep. 
Soon down the chimney Santa’ll creep, 
So I sing a lullaby. 
I am the sandman! Stay awake if you can! 
I am the old sandman! 
2. 
I scatter my sand every night, every night, 
Soon as good folks turn out the light, out the light. 
I am really useful quite 
When Christmas time draws near. 
I am the sandman! Stay awake if you can! 
I am the old sandman! 
3. 
Tho I am old you must declare, must declare, 
That really I have quite a care, quite a care, 
To make folks sleepy everywhere. 
I am an old sandman, 
I am the sandman! Stay awake if you can! 
I am the old sandman! 
(Enter elf.) 
Sandman— 
What, ho! who are you? 
Elf— 


I am a wee elf from brownie land; 
I would like to shake you by the hand, 
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But oh, ha! ha! he! he! he! ‘he! 
None of your old fine sand for me! 
I sleep in the day, and then I play 
At night time, so good people say, 
“He’s a nice little elf; he sleeps on a shelf; 
He walks in slyly and helps himself.” 
Ha! ha! he! he! now don’t you see, 
Sandman, you have no time for me? 
Sandman— 
I really must be going, 
Tho I have no way of knowing 
How soon old Santa will be here; 
Then how, too, can I tell 
If each child is sleeping well? 
Hark! I think I hear the reindeer drawing 
near, 

(Exit sandman. Enter Santa by the door.) 

Elf—Ho! ho! so you did not come down the chimney 
after all. 

Santa Claus—No, little elf, the people had too big a 
fire burning. 

(The elf kisses Santa under the mistletoe.) 

Santa Claus—Well, you are growing affectionate. 
Have you hung your stocking up yet? 

(The elf points over head.) 

Santa Claus—Sure enough, there hangs the mistletoe. 
What have we here? Why, the children have left me some 
presents. How very thoughtful of them! Bless their 
little hearts, I will fill their little stockings full. I will 
put in toys and dolls and candy. Come, little elf, help 
me finish my work; you can help fill the stockings. 

Elf—I did not hang up one stocking, Santa Claus; I 
hung up two! 

Santa Claus—Well, you shall have them both full. 
You are a good helper. What ho! the sandman has been 
here. I must go, as I have other stockings.to fill tonight, 

Elf—Don’t forget to fill mine! 

(Exit Santa.) 

Elf says: 

I, too, must away ere break of day; 
T’ll follow Santa and his sleigh. 

I can ride upon the reindeer’s back, 
Or creep inside old Santa’s pack. 
Good night, my friends, good night! 
Step softly and turn down the light. 

(He turns out light.) 

(All wake up.) 

Oh, oh, it is Christmas morning. Santa Slaus has been 
here. Let us look at our stockings. 

(All line up by stockings and say:) 

Merry Christmas now is here. 
Listen to the sweet bells ring. 
Over all the world today 
You will hear the children sing. 
Stockings by the chimney wide 
All are hanging side by side. 
Say hurrah! we are glad because 
We all love jolly Santa Claus. 
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Four large elegantly hand 
bound volumes in half morocco. 

Weight of set 20 pounds. 

Three thousand pages. 
= Mire! - Twenty thousand practical 
again school subjects treated. 
atl “é Two thousand illustrations, 
many in fine half-tones and 
colors. 

Historical, political, relief 
and late produce maps of great 
value. 

Prepared for school work 
and in harmony with modern 
text books and methods of 
teaching. 

Sold at a much lower price 
per volume than any other 
standard work of reference. 











%«In Justice to Yoursclf Read the Following 


There is and has been an urgent demand for a work of reliable reference to meet the every day 
needs of teachers, schools and pupils. 


HILL’S PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY has been prepared expressly for this purpose 
by a corps of eminent educators and writers in deep sympathy with school work and school requirements. 
It gives you just what you want to know in a simple, concise and interesting manner. Its use enables the 
teacher to spice up practically every lesson and helps the pupil to investigate subjects from day to day 
all by himself. “I would rather have a six months’ term of school with your work than a seven months’ 
term without it,” writes a prominent educator. Made expressly for school work the four volumes do not 
contain a page of useless matter. 


ALL SUBJECTS RELATING TO CATHOLICISM WERE EDITED BY FATHER DUMBACH, S. J., 
PRESIDENT OF ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, CHICAGO. 


Adopted by several states, including Illinois and Minnesota, and unanimously endorsed by educa- 
tors everywhere. 


“Such a work is especially valuable in the library of teachers and in homes where there 


are young people,”—Rt. Rev. James Schwebach, Bishop of La Grosse, 
You can own this useful and necessary work, a library in itself, by saving a nickel ee 


a day for a short time. @ Co. 
? ’ . 365 Dearborn St. 
Its cost is but a small fraction of the price you would pay for a voluminous Chicago. 


Encyclopedia,—voluminous because prepared for the wants of every profession, a 
ne . So 

hence containing thousands of worthless subjects for you and your work. oan ae a 

price, etc., of HILL’s PRac- 

TICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


355-357 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 206) 

held a boat and in it was Sir Galahad, silver-armored and 
like unto star in brightness. Above his head hung the 
Holy Grail itself “redder than a rose,” and beyond it 
gleamed a lone, bright star as if directing his gaze to the 
distant spiritual city which Percivale could plainly see 
amid the brightening sky, “all her spires and gateways in 
a glory like one pearl.” 

Such was the story of the virginal Galahad; such the 
story of the purified Percivale, who went now back to 
Arthur’s court to tell his tale and thence to pass “into 
the silent life of prayer.” The rest of this beautiful poem 
tells of the home-coming of the other knights, few of 
whom had seen the blessed vision, and then veiled. It 
closes with a sad and touching speech by the king: 

“*And spoke I not too truly, O my knights? 

Was I too dark a prophet when I said 

To those who went upon the Holy Quest 

That most of them would follow wandering fires, 

Lost in the quagmire? lost to me and gone, 

And left me gazing at a barren board 

And a lean Order—scarce return’d a tithe— 

And out of those to whom the vision came 

My greatest hardly will believe he saw; 

Another hath beheld it afar off, 

And leaving human wrongs to right themselves, 

Cares but to pass into the silent life. 

And one hath had the vision face to face 

And now his chair desires him here in vain, 

However, they may crown him ‘other—where.” 

Thus spake the king, knowing all. 
* *k x 

Dr. Conde Pallen thus interprets this beautiful poem: 

“The Holy Grail, visible to none but the utterly pure, 
is the symbol of spiritual contemplation. 


Three of the Buildings 
on the Campus 
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Sir Galahad is the perfectly spiritualized man, who 
sees the vision and ’rapt in ecstasy, follows it and passes 
to the higher life. 

Sir Percivale, who also undertakes the Holy Quest, 
sees the Holy Grail after he has been cleansed. He be- 
came conscious of the barrenness of his own soul; it is a 
land of sand and thorns, a desert land where grows no 
fruit. 

Humility is the all-essential virtue to spiritual insight. 
Not until Percivale has purged his soul of the grossness 
of pride may he see the Holy Grail. This glimpse of the 
Holy Vessel sets his soul aflame with an unquenchable 
desire for the things of the spiritual world, and abandoning 
the haunts of men he passes into the silent life. 

And so with the other knights who undertake the quest 
of the Holy Grail. In proportion to their spirituality do 
they enjoy the sacred vision. 

Arthur, the spiritual man, remains at the plow. His 
the lot to fulfill his appointed task in the round of years 
allotted to him, and to await in patience release from the 
bonds of time; for not every spiritual man is especially 
called to the higher life—only Galahads and Percivales.” 








A Word to Subscribers. 


If you have not yet remitted your subscription 
for the present school year, make it a point to do so 
this month. Don’t allow a small obligation like this 
to run into the year 1906. 


Subscriptions are payable in advance, and when 
attended to promptly each year the expenditure is 
not felt. THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL Co. 


of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston 


Our Students Did Not Fail 


In a teachers’ examination in August, 1905, in a representative Northern State, 51!per cent!of the applicants failed 
to get certificates. In one of the best Southern States 46 per cent failed in the summer examination. The subjects of 
arithmetic and grammar proved the stumbling blocks in the majority of cases. A number of students of our School took 


these examinations, and so far as we were able to learn upon careful investigation, not one of them failed in any subject 
studied with us. 


THE VITAL ELEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 


Is the instruction department; our affiliation with Northwestern University affords evidence that our work is ona 


high plane 


We confidently assert that few colleges except the strongest in each State, engage better equipped teachers 


than those weemploy. A person enrolling in a correspondence school has the right to expect that highly specialized 


teachers shall be in charge of his work. 
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tion especially adapted to individual needs; annual scholarships in North- 
western University for the best work in correspondence courses 


Normal Elective Courses for strong reviews preparatory to examination; 
“a Primary Methods for teachers of lower grades; Academic branches for more 
exhaustive study; Commercial, Shorthand and Typewriting for preparation 
Write today for information. 
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Affiliated with Northwestern University 
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ENCOURAGE USE OF DICTIONARY. 


Much has been said and written of late relative to the 
faulty spelling and limited vocabularies of many graduates 
of grade and high schools. Of the various methods and 
means proposed for correcting this deficiency we desire 
here to call attention to the value of cultivating among 
pupils the dictionary habit. By this is meant teaching the 
use of the dictionary and encouraging pupils to refer to it 
for the correct spelling, pronunciation and meaning of 
every new or uncertain word that they may come across. 

Nearly all great statesmen and writers of modern times 
have been close students of the dictionary. 

Time was when dictionaries were so expensive that one 
was all that could be afforded in a school. To-day modern 
publishing methods give us larger and far better diction- 
aries at greatly reduced prices. Every classroom can now 
afford to have a large standard dictionary, and by reason 
of modern specializing in the publication of academic, 
grammar, intermediate and elementary dictionaries every 
student may now secure at a very small price a good, serv- 
iceable lexicon for ready reference. 

The well-known dictionary house of Laird & Lee, Chi- 
cago, has achieved well-merited success among public and 
private schools throughout the country with its excellent 
series of graded dictionaries, described in detail on page 
200 of this number of The Journal. The prices of these 
lexicons range from $2.50 for the large Webster’s New 
Standard Dictionary, to 30 cents for the Elementary School 
Edition, which contains 25,000 words and definitions in 
its 416 pages. 

With a view to use in Catholic schools, the editors of 
these dictionaries have been particular to include a great 
number of religious and ecclesiastical terms, such as are 
met with every day in catechism and church history. 
Teachers looking for good, low-priced dictionaries for 
themselves and pupils should not fail to investigate the 
Laird & Lee books. 





THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


BY EDWARD G, WARD 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





1 | 


Primer - - $.36 Third Reader - $ .48 
First Reader - - .36 FourthReader - .54 
Second Reader - 44 Fifth Reader - 58 
Manual of Instruction for Teachers, - «= .36 


Phonetic Cards: First Set, 36c; Second Set, 48c; 
Third Set, 36c. 


To these has been added A Supplementary 
Primer for Catholic Schools 











“Our children not only learn to read, but they 
read with good expression and remarkable inde- 
pendence and readiness; the articulation and 
enunciation are excellent, the spelling is good, 
and, best of all, the children are gaining habits 
of self-reliance through their own self-activity. 
All ovr teachers cheerfully recommend the Ra- 
tional Method, believing that it will accomplish 
all that is claimed for it.’’ — Sister M. Bertrand, 
Very Reverend Mother Prioress, Dominican Aca- 
demy, Fall River, Mass. 
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by the North American 
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Illustrated Catalogue sent free of charge 
on application. 
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School Water Colors 


...and Crayons 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 








No. 1900—3 whole pan box containing the primary colors. 


As color work has become so important a part of the 
modern system of instruction, it is one of the essentials to 
have the best materials for the pupil to work with. That 
we have the best colors, put upin the most practical style 
box yet offered for school use, has become a recognized fact 
among teachers and instructors throughout the U. S. 


Send for a descriptive catalog showing the many styles 
of boxes we carry. Sample box will be sent free to any 
teacher upon request. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO.., Chicago, Ill 


108 LAKE STREET 
Dealers and Importers in Artists’ Materials. 
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te TO RAISE MONEY s_ronvour GHURCH 


yy AS, Surpoce!, No RISK 


v4 A + S photographs (any size) of church and pastor, or other sub- 
jects and we will reproduce together, in beautiful half-tone, on 200 
S SATIN ALUMINUM TKAYS, WALL PLAQUES, DENK BLOTTERS OF CALEN- 
& PARS, all of one or assorted; names, etc.,lettered as directed. Make 
$ beautiful, salable ae. Yourself and feliow workers can 
& quickly sell at 25¢ e ee : bh. W. 
any time within a mont e 

¥ KEEP $30. 00, SEND US $20. 00 send Express Prepaid. 
2 ‘KY REOVIRED IN ADVANCE, but 818.00 accepted cash with 
2 S& order. Satisfaction yg One sample and booklet “How to 
© Raise Money” (810 to 8100) free. Additional samples 1Cc each, Above 
4 g articles as advertising souvenirs for merchants. etc., same price. 


3 zB WISCONSIN MFG. CO., Dept. 111 MANITOWOC, wis. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


Do not fail to read the important an- 
nouncement relative to Hill’s Practical Ref- 
erence Library, on page 222 of The Journal. 
This set of books may be described as an 
encyclopedia prepared especially for school 
purposes. The Britannica and other gen- 
eral encyclopedias are not only very ex- 
pensive but in buying them you are paying 
for a great deal that you will never have 
use for—as these general encyclopedias are 
prepared for people of all professions and 
callings. In the preparation of Hill’s Ref- 
erence Library the requirements of the 
school, of teachers and pupils have gov- 
erned. Our readers will be pleased to know 
that Father Dumbach, S. J. of St. Ignatius 
College, has edited all matter touching on 
Catholicism. Sample pages and terms of 
this work will be sent free on request to 


For PERFECT CONTROL of LIGHT use ow ee Hanson & Co., 356 Dearborn Street, 
shicago. 
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rapidity with which these elders slid to the 
ground from the third floor of the school, 


of this style of fire escape. The ease and 
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A Beautiful Gift Book. 

**Ghe Story of the Christ.” 

Just Published. 100 full-page 
pictures. 


The story in Bible language. In- 
tended especially for Children 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ThePerryPictures 


(Awarded Four Gold Medals) 
ONE CENT EACH 
for 25 or more 


120 for $1.00. 





Magazine , 
and young people, but suit- 


It makes a choice able forall. About 230 pages. 


Christmas Gift. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
7x9. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Order to-day. 


Send 25 cents for Art Booklet, 
Monthly, except July © \¢,donnas,” or 
and August. 


“Scenes in the Life of Christ,’’ 
$1.00 per year. 


Size, 


or Booklet “‘Children,’’ or 
Art Booklet, ‘‘Cats.”’ 


Teach the Christmas Story 


with these Pictures 
Send 50centsfor50 Art Subjects, 50 Ma- 
donnas, etc.; 50 Life of Christ, etc., or 
60 for Children, or 25 cents for any 25. 
Or $1.00. 

For Christmas Set of 120 choice pic- 
tures, or four 25-cent sets and 20 pic- 
tures. Catalogue of 1000 ciny pictures 
for 2c. stamp in December. Order 
To-Day. 


ThePerry Pictures Company 
Box 436 Malden, Mass. 


Sistine Madonna, 
6 to 8 times this size. 


5x8, 
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Title 
THE OvuTDOOR PRIMER 
THE HOLTON PRIMER 
THE SPRAGUE PRIMER 
Grover THE SUNBONNET BABIES’ PRIMER 
Grover THE OVERALL Boys 
Bigham SroriEs oF MOTHER GoosE VILLAGE 
Dopp THE TREE: DWELLERS 
Dopp THE EarLy Cave-MEN 
Stevenson A CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES 
Smith Eskimo STORIES 
Menefee Cup STorIES FROM THE MASTERS 
Hall VIKING TALES 
Judd Crassic MyTHS 
Mabie Norsk STORIES 
Daulton THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BUTTERFLY 
Williston JAPANESE Fairy TAlLEs 


Author 
Grover 
Holton 
Sprague 
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‘‘ Your Supplementary Readers are unequaled at every point. 
Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn., Normat School. 


Grade Price 
1 $0.25 


Rand McNally @ Company 


Author Titl 
Hall Four OLp — 
Blumenthal FoLk TaLEs FRoM THE RussIAN 4-5 
Sewell-French Brack BEauTy 4 
Daulton WINGS AND STINGS 4- 
Ruskin-Bates Tue KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 4-5 
Radford Ki1nG ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS - 
Carroll-Milner A.icr’s ADVENTURES IN 

WONDERLAND 

Gale ACHILLES AND HECTOR 
Brown-French Ras anp His FRIENDs, 

’ AND OTHER Doc STorRIES 
Ewing-Brooks Tue Story oF A SHorT LIFE 
Weed Birp LIFE STORIES 

Curry LITERARY READINGS 
Stevenson-Gildemeister Treasure IsLanp 
Dickens-Aiton THE CRrICKETON THE HEARTH 





5-6 
5-6 
5-6 
6-7 
6-7 
6-7 
7-8 
7-8 
7-8 


THIS 1S THE DAY OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


They are each most desirable 


Grade Price 
4-5 .85 
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NEW LITURGICAL MASSES. 


Approved by Ecclesiastical Authorities. 
Our Lady of Lourdes, with an Ave Mariafor four 
voices [meritorious] 76c, 
Festival Mass of the Good Shepherd, for 1, 2,3, or 4 
voices [masteriy and worthy]. Score, 


60c. 
Holy Rosary Mass, for 1 or 2 voices. Score, 60c, 
{For children]. 


REV. R. J. SORIN, Composer, DE LISLE, MISS 





Read the whole 
list carefully. 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Hol- 
ly, Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
Swallows, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Tur- 
keys, Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
Roses, Easter Lilies, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best. doz. l4c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
— each cts. Largefancy alphabet for 

cts. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, 
each 10 cts. Special patriotic design, 15 cts. 

Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cts; Going 
Down Chimney, 10 cts,; Filling Stockings, 
10 cts. Children hanging stockings 10 cts. 

Busy Work Stencils—4x5 inches — set of 50 
0 a ets. Another set, 5x8 inches—50 for 

cts. 

Blue Stamping Powder—\ pound for 10 cts. 

Bog of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each 
cts. 

Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, 
each 5 cts. 

Maps —- U. S. and continents. 84x11, each 
3 cts.; 17x22, 5 cts.; 34x44, 20 tts,; 4x6ft., 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. Latta, Cedar Falls, la. 
Order some and ask for full list. No stamps, 





WEBSTER’S 


INTE 


“ 


©THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting, Up 
to Date and Authoritative. No other gift 
will so often be a reminder of the giver. 
2380 pages, 5000 illustrations. Recently 
enlarged with 25,000 new words, a new 
Gazetteer,and new Biographical Diction- 
ary, edited by W.T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. Grand 
Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abri ents, Regular and Thin Paper 
editions, Unsurpassed for elegance and con- 
venience, 11!6 prges and 1400 illustrations. 
Write for “The Story of a Book”—Free. 
G.&C. MERRIAM CO.,Springfield, Mass. 

GET THE BEST. 

















sions of utmost confidence for the safety of 
their children should fire break out in the 
school at any time. School officials should 


investigate the escape. Write for free book- - 


let to the Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louis- 
ville, Ky. a 


If during the Christmas recess you find 
that your supply of school ink has run low 
send a trial order to the Diamond Ink Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. This concern makes a 
specialty of good inks for schools, and its 
low prices and, guarantee of satisfaction 
have won for it a large trade throughout 
the United States. See prices in advertise- 
ment elsewhere. 


* * 
CHICAGO FIRM RECEIVES GREAT 
HONORS. 


Laird & Lee, the wide awake Chicago 
publishers, beat the record on medal get- 
ting. Their Webster’s New Standard _ Dic- 
tionary awarded gold medal and diploma, 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. Also just been 
awarded by Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition, Portland, Ore., gold medal and 
diploma on their Webster’s New Standard 
Dictionary and Webster’s Modern Diction- 
ary, the highest seal of literary merit ever 
accorded a series of dictionaries for school 
and general use. 

The first of the series consists of Library 
Edition Webster’s New Standard Dictionary, 
bound in beautiful flexible leather, designed 
for home and library use, $2.50; High 
School and Collegiate Edition, half leather, 
for high schools, academies and colleges, 
$1.50. These two editions contain an im- 
portant new department consisting of a 
Dictionary of Mythology. The average My- 
thological Dictionary gives only the Greek 
and Roman characters but this vocabulary 
includes not only these, but the Hebrew, 
Egyptian, Hindoo, Persian, Tutonic, Heroes, 
Deities and other legendary characters. 
Student’s Common School Edition for all 
grammar grades, 75c; then follows the 
Intermediate School Edition Webster’s Mod- 
ern Dictionary for the intermediate grades, 
containing special frontispiece, flags of the 
nations in colors, department of English 
word building and other educational fea- 
tures, 42c. The Elementary School Edition 
is designed for the primary grades, 30c. 
Handy Trade Edition, same as Elementary, 
red cloth, ink stamping, 25c. 

All the school editions are uniformly 
bound in beautiful black silk cloth with 
gold stamping. This series of Dictionaries 
contains more new words and special copy- 
righted features than any other set of 
lexicons on the market; the type is large 
and clear and the numerous illustrations 
have been made especially for these dis- 
tionaries ; everything possible has been done 
to make the books all that could be de- 
sired; the diacritical markings are uniform 
throughout the entire series; they are prac- 
tical, simple and based upon the system 
now in use in the best schools. 


NEW MATERIAL ON LINCOLN. 

Any new material touching the life and 
character of Abraham Lincoln is a notable 
find, and much that will prove of fresh and 
vital interest is promised in Frederick Tre- 
vor Hill’s “Lincoln the Lawyer,” the first 
chapters of which will appear in the De- 
cember Century. These opening chapters 
discuss Lincoln’s mythical birthright to the 
law, the real source of his_ professional 
aspirations, the primitive bench and bar of 
Indiana, “the molding of a great lawyer,” 
Lincoln’s first argument and his early atti- 
tude toward the law. The papers are the 
fruit of years of enthusiastic research into 
the subject by Mr. Hill, who had the as- 
sistance of the Hon. Robert Lincoln, the 
Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, and many mem- 
bers of the Illinois Bar and officers of the 
Illinois Historical Society. 


* ok * 
Tue statement made by Secretary 
Taft at St. Louis that the isthmian 
canal commission is not only bankrupt, 
but heavily in debt, added to the almost 
simultaneous agreement by the advis- 
ory board of consulting engineers that 
the canal should be constructed at sea 
level, increasing the cost by $100,000,- 
000, and extending the time for com- 
pletion by at least five years, came as a 
shock and surprise to administration 
officials and members of congress. 
According to censored utterances 
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Price of THE DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK in bulk; a clear Black 


Ink that does not gum or corrode the 
pen. 





1 gallon Jags,each - $1.00 

& ‘“ Kegs, per gallon, 75 

10 se oe “6 .70 

20 “cc “ce “ce .65 

50 “ Barrels “ .60 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 
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Richard D. Kimball 


Engineer 


6 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


@ Plans, Specifications and Su- 
perintendence for heating, Ven- 
tilating and Lighting Installa- 
tions. @ Central Heating and 
Lighting Plants a Specialty, 


Some Recent Work : 


St. Michael’s Cathedral and School Assoc- 
Springfield, Mass., central heating plant, 
Holy Rosary Church Parish, Holyoke, Mass., 
Schoo? building and central heating plant, 
st. Mary’s Church, Providence, R. I., school 
building and central plant. St. Paul’s 
Church, Worcester, Mass., heating plant for 
church. Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, North Easton, Mass. St.Anne’sSchool, 
Worcester, Mass. Alumni Building, Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Dartmouth 
College. Mount Holyoke College, Groton 
School, Connecticut Hospitals for the Insane 
at Middletown and Norwich, Conn., etc. 
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Is Your Christmas 
Entertainment 


Provided for? Se¢ourad. in the last 
issue of this Journal. It describes 
the choicest and newest material for 
the Christmas Celebration. Look it 
up. Let us send our Catalog of Hol- 
iday Goods, Entertainments, Sten- 
cils, Decorations etc. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 


Christmas Cards, 
Booklets, Calendars. 


Our conds are the Most Artistic and Cheapest 
ever offered. Handsome Cards, 10 for 5c, and 
le, 2c, 3c and 5c each, Elegant Bouklets, 3c, 5c, 
Te and 0c, Artistic Cal ndars, 7c, 12c and up. 
Big Value Samnle Package, 25c. Card samples, 

c. Full Catalog Free. 


EVERYTHING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Souvenirs, Candies, Candy Boxes, Ornaments, 
Decorations. Stencils, Books, Games, Knives 
and many other gifts, etc. Choicest New Goods 
at Surprisingly Low Prices. Full Catalog Free. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 
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ALL THE GOOD POINTS. 


BARNES’ TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS (“contain all the good points found 
in other books” and ‘‘many additional ones,’”’ says the New Albany, Ind.,Bus. College. 

Conceded by all schools to be an authority on typewriting. 

BARNES’ SHORTHAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Benn Pitman Phonography. 
Written by one who has had many years’ experience in high school and shorthand work. 
In St. Louis alone, five Catholic Schools use Barnes’ Shorthand In great favor elsewhere. 

Worthy of very high commendation.—Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL D., U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Admirebly adapted to our work. Classes accomplish in three terms what they 
used to do in four.—San Diego, Cal. High School. 

Shorthand Lessons is so satisfactory in every way that the teaching of stenog- 
raphy this year is a positive delight Wecongratulate Mrs. Barnes sincerely on her admira- 
ble work, and hope that many teachers may find it the boon it is daily proving itself to us.— 
St. Mary’s of the Springs, Shepard, O. 

Barnes’ Shorthand used for over ten yearsin High School of Washington, D,C. Five 
hundred copies called for this year. 

Sample pages for a postal. Write today. 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO., 


2201 Locust Street, St. Louis.Mo 


Commercial Publicalions 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four hundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
i] and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons in Business, a simplified system or ["™ 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
jj short term classes in high school grades. ee 

Marshall's Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
= high school grades requiring a more extended course than the flases 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 




















heretofore given out by Chairman 
Shouts of the commission, work on the 
isthmus was progresssing favorably and 
there was an abundance of funds with 
which to vigorously prosecute opera- 
tions. Secretary Taft says the pay roll 
of approximately $600,000 for next 
month can not be met without an ad- 
vance, 

It is learned at the offices of the com- 
mission that debts aggregating 
more than $1,500,000 have been con- 
tracted and are now overdue. There is 
no money left of the $10,090,000 ap- 
propriated by congress to meet either 
liability. 

The fact developed from these state- 
ments is that the canal commission has 
expended $11,500,000 in a period of 
about sixteen months. 

Secretary Taft expressed the desire 
in his St. Louis speech for a thorough 
investigation of the commission’s af- 
fair. This desire will undoubtedly be 
satisfied. 





To the congressional fight over isth- 
mian canal routes—Panama vs. Nicar- 
agua—there will apparently succeed an 
almost equally bitter contest over canal 
types—lock vs, sea level. The advisory 
board of consulting engineers recom- 
mends the construction of a sea level 
canal, which will cost $245,000,000 as 
against $145,000,000 for a lock canal. 
Tremendous opposition to the proposed 
sea-level canal has arisen. It is al- 
ready apparent that Congress is not 
likely to be satisfied with the recom- 
mendation of the board of engineers 
and that it will insist upon a thorough 
investigation of the whole subject. 
Many senators and representatives ex- 
press the opinion that Congress will 
never authorize or make appropriations 
for the tide-water channel recommend- 
ed by a majority of the engineeers. 

Chairman Shonts of the canal com- 
mission is said to be much disgusted at 
the report of the engineers. He is 
classed among those who will use their 
influence to prevent adoption of the 
tide-water type on the ground that such 
a canal will take more money and time 
and not be as good a canal when finish- 
ed. 


THe Southwestern railway’s cross 
channel steamer Hilda was wrecked 
Sunday morning off St. Malo, on the 
north coast of France, and it is believed 
that 100 or more of her passengers and 
crew were drowned. The Hilda left 
Southampton Friday night for St. 
Malo with considerably more than 100 
souls on board. The ship’s passage was 
greatly delayed by a fog in the chan- 
nel, and when nearing St. Malo it ran 
into a severe snow storm, apparently 
missed its course, and foundered on the 
rocks off Jardin lighthouse, three miles 
from St. Malo. 


Cardinal Fischer, Archbishop of Co- 
logne, Germany, has pronounced at 
Aix-la-Chapelle an elaborate panegyric 
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on the kaiser. After comparing him 
with Charlemagne and Barbarossa, ev- 
ery one, said the Cardinal, whose heart 
beats for Germany’s greatness and glory 
must be proud of the present occupant 
of the German throne. He reminded 
his hearers of the recent oration of the 
kaiser at Aix, in which his majesty de- 
clared that he placed the entire empire, 
himself, and his whole house under the 
cross. “William II.,” said the Cardinal 
in conclusion, “is reallly a glorious 
kaiser.” 


— 


It is a pleasure to comment upon the 
conservative methods employed by the G. & 
C. Merriam Company in the publication of 
the Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Not every little slang word or phrase is 
put into the book regardless of its scho- 
Isatic or linguistic qualities. It is this 
conservatism backed by the scholarship of 
the editor-in-chief, William T. Harris, 
Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner 
of Education, and hundreds of others of 
the greatest educators of this and other 
nations which has made the International 
a standard in the United States Supreme 
Court and in all the courts of the nation, 
as well as in colleges and public schools. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

By Wm. F. Barry, M. D., Member of the 
School Board, City of Woonsocket, R. L., 
Consulting Physician to St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Providence, R. I., and Memger of the 
American Medical Association. Illustrated. 
195 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

In response to the widely increasing in- 
terest on the part of educators and teachers 
in the important theme of school sanita- 
tion, the author has brought out this sec- 
ond edition of his successful and practical 
work, The Hygiene of the MSchoolroom. 
To the unusual merits of this timely and 
indispensible little book, its new publishers, 
Silver, Burdett and Company, wish to call 
your careful attention. 

Its primary object, as suggested by the 
title, is to treat intelligently and helpfully 
all sanitary problems vital to the school- 
room. It, therefore, makes a special appeal 
to superintendents of schools, to boards of 
education and to teachers and should find 
a place in every schoolroom. So quickly, 
upon its first appearance, were the value 
and importance of the book realized 
throughout educational centers that it was 
almost immediately adopted by the larger 
cities and towns in many states. 


The Catholic schools in New Or- 
leans are in a state of indecision as to 
the date of opening, which the advice 
from the health officers may mitigate 
in some degree. The day schools are 


THE NEW OXFORD DESK 





Do not fail to ask for descriptive mat- 
ter of this desk before you place your 
order. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YorRK 
19 W, 18th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1285 Arch St. 


94 Wabash Ave, 
BosToNn 
70 Franklin St 


to some extent victims of circum- 
stances, though indications are encour- 
aging in the health conditions. 


Rev. William J. Murphy, O.M.I., 
who succeeds Rev. Dr. Emery as rec- 
tor of Ottawo University, is a native of 
British Columbia, and made his higher 
studies in the institution of which he is 
now called to be the head. A goo 
all-round scholar, Father Murphy is 
especially learned in mathematics. 





APPROVED CHURCH MUSIC. 


New Liturgical Masses, 
VERY PIOUS AND PLEASING. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES MASS with an AVE 
MARIA for offertory for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass. A very meritorious mass, with a beau- 
tifu' organ accompaniment. Net ............... The 

FESTIVAL MASS OF THE GOUD SHEPHERD 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass, This is a mas- 
terly composition and worthy the attention of 
the best choirs. Voices parts 20 ; Score 60c. 

HOLY ROS*+RY MASS for Soprano, Alto, Bass. 
An effective massfor children, Thousands of 
copies sold. It is easy and very meritorious. 
Score 50c; voice parte 20c, 

Hymns. 

Five easy pieces for BENEDICTION and OF- 
FERTORY [1, 2 or3 voices].—TANTUM ERGO, 
O SALUTARIS, AVE MARIS STELLA, O SA- 
LUTARIS, AVE MARIA; 50c only for the five 


pieces, 
The OUR LORD’S PRAYER and HAIL MARY 
can be had at 50c for both, 
All the above numbers are suitable for boys’ 
voices, Samplecopies by muil on receipt of price. 


School Entertainments. 


- Our Lorp's PRAYER now at the 5th edition, 


My HEART I8 TRUER THAN THE SKY, Poem by 
Father Ryan, music by Rev. R. J. Sorin. 


REV. R. J. SORIN, 
DeLisle, Miss. 
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i@>Have you remitted your subscription 
for this year? If not, make it a point to 
do so this month. 
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Mayne’s Sight Speller 


is peculiarly adapted to the 





and it will not be long till it is the leading speller among them. 
This speller is different from all 
others and in this difference lies its superiority. 
why the plan was not thought of before. 
but it covers a line of English work closely allied to spelling that is 
truly educational and that makes for the betterment of the pupil’s 
Gan you use such a speller ? 
Sample copy sent to any religious school upon re- 


Other spellers are much alike. 


language power. 
interest you. 
ceipt of 10 cents. 


For midwinter classes remember the following books are worthy 


of your attention and use: 

Office Methods and Practical Book- 
keeping. 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic. 


Complete Touch Typewriting In- 
structor. 


For the best texts on all commercial subjects 


Address 


POWERS & LYONS 
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CHICAGO ~ 


grades of parochial schools, 


Teachers wonder 
It is not only a speller, 


If.you can, it will 


Modern Business Speller. 
Dictation Studies. 


Twenty Lessons in Letter Writing. 


NEW YORK 
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Much opposition has developed to the 
reported intention of the authorities of 
St. Martin’s church at Alost, Belgium, 
to sell to Andrew Carnegie for $300,000 
the famous painting by Rubens of St. 
Roch interceding with the Saviour to 
appease the plague at Alost. Leading 
artists are seeeking to induce the Bel- 
gian government to buy the painting, 
which ranks among Ruben’s master- 
pieces. The church authorities say that 
the sale is necessary so as to secure 
money for the restoration of the edi- 
fice. 


Philadelphia Catholics continue the 
laudable custom of remembering Cath- 
olic churches, schoools and charities in 
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GET THE BEST. 


Every one has 
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wanted. 
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EPWORTH GASLIGHT 
AND HEATING CO. 


Waterloo, Ia.,U.S A. 


Fine Jeweled Rosaries. 
MAKE HANDSOME XMAS GIFTS. 


Mention this paper. 











Fine Hand Cut, Imitation Stone Beads. 
(Not Pressed Glass.) 
All mounted on heavy 14kt gold filled wire. 
You cannot break them. 
Have I4kt rolled plate crucifix attached. 


Stock beads—Amethyst, Crystal, Topaz, 
Garnet, Emerald, Jet. 


i. 4 Extra link bet w. each bead, each, $3.50 
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Buy of the Manufacturer. 


SMITH’S STATIONERY STORE, 


1004 WELLINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 
New York State Examinations 
CONTENTS: 
with Ans. 











4 Years 
PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25¢.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, FOR $2.00. 
BALL PUBLISHING CoO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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their wills. The siduary estate of the 
late Daniel Cleary is left to the Lit- 
tle Sisters of the Poor and St. Jo- 
seph’s House for Homeless Industri- 
ous Boys, $5,000. By the will of the 
late C. J. Gallagher is left a similar 
amount to St. Joseph’s Orphan asy- 
lum, the House of Good Shepherd and 
another $5,000 to the protectory for 
boys. 


The Catholic Foresters of Monterey, 
Ind., canvassed the parish of St. Ann 
in that city recently, and found that 
the majority of the families received no 
Catholic paper. They at once sent an 


order to a paper for eighty-three 


copies to be mailed regularly to them 
for one year, with a draft covering the 
full subscription price. This is an ex- 
ample of Catholic zeal that might well 
be imitated by other Catholic socie- 
ties. 

Bishop Beaven of Springfield, Mass., 
has appointed Rev. Paul Aby Saab to 
look after the spiritual welfare of the 
local Syrian colony. Father Saaab has 
arrived and will begin his duties at 
once. He is a native of Syria, and has 
seen many years of service in the old 
country, coming to the United States 
three months ago. 

Msgr. Symon, the Polish prelate 
who visited this country, has arrived in 
Rome and has had an audience with 
the Pope. It is stated that he has rec- 
ommended that the settlement of Pol- 
ish questions in this country be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the American 
bishops. 


Bishop Blenk, of Porto Rico, is soon 
to open three schools, in as many places 
in the island, in which the English 
language is to be used. He has secured 
the services of eight Sisters of Charity 
from different parts of the United 
States to take charge of the schools. 


The committee, of which Dr. Schoen- 
hoeft is president, which was appoint- 
ed shortly after the death of Archbish- 
op Elder to take charge of the erection 
of an appropriate memorial, have is- 
sued a circular letter, asking contribu- 
tinons for a monument to the late prel- 
ate. 


Rev. William D. Hickey, of Dayton, 
O., the eldest of five brothers in the 


* priesthood in the Cincinnati diocese, 
> recently observed the silver jubileee of 


his ordination. 


The new cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist, Charleston, S. C., when com- 


* pleted will be one of the most perfect 


expressions of Gothic architecture in 


* the whole country. 


Father Brabant, the famous Oregon 
missionary, has been given faculties to 
administer the sacrament of confirma- 
tion to the Indians of the west coast of 
Vancouver island. 


Independence 


Hall 


—the Cradle of Liberty—one of 
the most valuable buildings be- 
longing to this country—is cov- 
ered with “Taylor Old Style” 
roofing tin. This building was 
originally roofed with wooden 
shingles. When these began to 
lose their usefulness, the build- 
ing was covered with sheet cop- 
per. It was believed then that 
this would be the most durable 
roof that could be had. The 
copper wore out rapidly. Those 
having the safekeeping of this 
building in charge made a thor- 
ough investigation, and the re- 
sult is that twenty years ago it 
was roofed with “Taylor Old 
Style’ tin. This shows how the 
decision goes when architects and 
roofers are determined to get the 
best roofing at any cost. 


Here is a striking example or the dura- 
bility of «* Taylor Old Style’”’ tin. An 
ld landmark in Philadelphia, the Blood- 
good Hotel on Dock Street, was torn 
down some years ago to make room for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Station. 
When the roof was taken off, it was 
found that the ‘*Taylor Old Style’’ tin 
upon it, although it had been in active ser- 
vice for forty-four years, was bright and 
perfect—just as good as when it was put 
on, with every prospect of lasting many 
years longer. We are making the same 
kind of tin to-day as was made then. 


We want every man who is interested in 
the roofing of any building, public or private, 
that requires a permanent roof, to know the 
facts about ‘‘Taylor Old Style” tin. If you 
are investing money in a building which 
may be jeopardized by a bad roof, write for 
‘* A Guide to Good Roofs” and other litera- 
ture about ‘‘ Taylor Old Style” tin. 


N.& G. Taylor Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 
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GREGG SHORTHAND High Grade Service or Parade 


The First Syst Uniforms for 
at “on yes cre natural principles, (1) the C ADETS OR MILIT ARY MEN 


uniform slant oflong hand, (2) freedom from shading, (3) 
THE FAMOUS 


written on one line, without position writing, (4) vowels 
KALAMAZOO UNIFORMS 


written in their natural order as they occur in the word 
are superior to all others. 














without lifting the pen, (5) obtuse angles almost entirely 
abolished, and easy curves predominating, (6) written 
without large hooks or hooks turned backward. 


The Last System 


to be overlooked by progressive teachers and school pro- 
prietors desirous of keeping pace with modern ideas. The 
demand for instruction in it is widespread on account of 
the remarkable records made by its writers. 


The Only System 


which can present an array of leading teachers and writers 
of all other systems who have changed to it—the only 
system making rapid advancement the world over and re- 
presented by a modern literature. 


The Best System 


for all kinds of stenographic work especially for difficult 
and technical reporting because it combines the greatest 
speed possibilities withremarkablelegibility. Our booklet, 
“ The Speed-Giving Qualities of Gregg Shorthand,’’ demon- 
strates this—a copy will be sent you on request. 
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Headquarters for all Military 
Equipments. 


Secure our cloth samples, cata- 
logues and prices before placing 
contracts. 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 
NEW RAPID SHORTHAND 
BILLING’S SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND 
EARNEST’S ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE 


The above books are all extensively used in parochial schools, and are worth your inspection. 











JUST FROM PRESS 
Miss Stella M. Smith’s Typewriting Lessons (In Pad Form) 


These Lessons are put up in three parts, each part being a separate pad. 
Part I consists of a course of thirty-three lessons in the scientific use of the typewriter, its expert 
operation andcare. . 
Part II consists of a series of lessons in letter forms and correspondence. 
Part III consists of a series of lessons in legal forms and documents, briefing, filing, manifolding, and 
the details of office work. Each pad contains all the necessary practice paper. 
Parts I and II are ready. Let us send sample copies to every teacher of this important subject who 
is open to adopt the best. 


‘ 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 


Great Standard Series of Dictionaries 


THE ONLY LEXICONS PUBLISHED ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
CATHOLIC ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER 
ke" EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ®&& 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Also Gold 
Medal awarded Webster’s New Standard Dictionary and Webster’s Modern Dictionary, Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition, Portland, Ore., 1905. Officially adopted for use in Public Schools and other Educational Institutions. 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 
, oe = ~ od HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE EDITION 
a a wines ta ek ‘— Containsallthe features of the Library Edi- 
Contains Dictionaries of Biography, Ge- nem Sey Sanus tion, extensive etymologies, the use of capi- 
ography. Biblical, Musical and Classical : . tal initials in words invariably commencing 
Names, Legal Terms, Medical Words and with a capital, principal parts of verbs, de- 
Symbols, Mythology, Latin, Greek, Per- ‘ grees of adjectives, plural of nouns, syno- 
sian, Hindu, Egyptian, Hebrew, Teu- = oe es ee: nyms, etc. 784 pages, 900 illustrations, 26 
tonic and Norse Heroes, Deities and Sa . : ow 1 full-page plates, 6 in colors; half leather, 
other Legendary Characters; Foreign "merc a €. ~ stamped in gots, sprinkled edges, thumb-in- 
Phrases, Synonyms, Metric System, : i we =o) dexed, $1.50 
Proofreading and English Word Build- § a4 f R STUDENTS’ GRADED SCHOOL EDITION 
ing. Bound in full flexible leather, pol- oe al po ENS: without medical, legal and mythological Dic- 
ished green edges, thumb-indexed, and os = tionaries. 750 pages, 840 illustrations, 19 
containing 784 pages. over 900 illustra- fo See AN eee es & full-page plates, black silk cloth, side and 


tions, 30_ full-page 7. 11 in colors. ® : _._ back title in gold. 6%x5 in. 75c. Indexed. 
Enclosed in box. $2.5 Size6x8inches. 1% in. thick. 85c. 


A DICTIONARY OF DICTIONARIES, containing all the principal features of the large, cumbersome 
lexicons, the encyclopedia and the gazetteer; covers twenty-seven special copyrighted features, more 
than has ever been granted any one lexicon by the Librarian of Congress. 














WEBSTER’S MODERN DICTIONARY 


“Our Schools will find Webster’s Modern Dictionary convenient in form, and withal sufficiently complete. We are partic- 
ularly pleased with the neatly published vo!ume.’”’—The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 








SES Spelling, Metric System and Proofreading 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION * = 458 pages, black silk cloth, side and back 


Clear, bold type, accurate, comprehensive, f>||\..-A—. || title in gold. 42c. 
27,000 words and definitions, special en- ‘seu >) || ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDITION 


gravings and many full-page plates, includ- } 723. megs 
ing portraits of the Presidents and famous faseeya | More than 26,000 words and definitions, 


men, flags of the nations in colors; also }. ||... «|| special engravings, bold-face type for all 
departments of English Word Building, {{|]...:....::|| vocabulary words. 416 pages, black silk 
Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations, Rules for W4————-—4] cloth, gold stamp. 30c. 


WEESTER'S MODERN DICTION ARY HANDY TRADE EDITION 


For school and general use. Contains all the features of the Elementary School Edi- 
tion; Signs used in Writing and Typography; Explanation of Diacritical Marks with 
key foot of each page. Markings made to conform to WessTeR’s New STanparp Dic- 
TIONARY. Contains hundreds of new words. Bold black type. The first time in the his- 
tory of dictionary making, that the children have had the opportunity of procuring such a 
complete lexicon and at a price within the reach of all. Profusely illustrated. 25,000 
words and definitions. 416 pages. Maroon silk cloth, ink stamping. 25c. 


Adopted and in use by many leading Catholic Schools in Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities. 
Special introductory prices to all Catholic Educational Institutions. “s a 









































For sale at all bookstores, Catholic school-book supply houses, or sent direct, on receipt of price, by publishers. 


LAIRD & LEE, WABASH AVE, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





